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THE LEWIS DEER RAIDERS. 


ge = failure of the prosecution of the Lewis deer raiders 
isa most untoward event, for reasons which shall be 
set forth presently. But it does not, as some ignorant or 
interested persons have pretended, show that the disease of 
Irish juries has spread to Scotland in the slightest degree. 
In the first place, the verdict was “ Not guilty as libelled”— 
that is to say, “as indicted ”—and the jury were so careful of 
this proviso that their foreman called special attention to 
its omission by an officer of the Court. In other words, the 
prisoners were found not guilty of mobbing and rioting, or 
inciting to mob and riot—the two charges to which, surely by 
a most fatal blunder, the Crown lawyers had confined the 
indictment. Secondly, the evidence was of anything but 
a satisfactory or well-arranged character. The stron 
part of it was supplied by an informer, who had taken 
part in the riot. Even so, the proof of incitement at the 
particular meeting alleged to have been held for that 
purpose was very weak, and that of identity, or actual 
partaking, in some cases not strong. Again, it was frankly 
admitted by the keepers that they had made no effort 
whatever to exclude or turn off the invaders, but had 
confined themselves to keeping ahead of them as far as the 
could, and driving the deer away. Yet again, it was ad- 
mitted that no resistance was offered to the officers of the 
law, and that the raiders quietly dispersed when the Riot 
Act was read, and peacefully surrendered to take their trial. 
Thus the destruction of the deer not being a criminal 
offence in itself, the whole thing resolved itself, under the 
peculiar management of the business, into a case of trespass 
in numbers, and this was not charged. It is true that the 
Judge discouraged the contention of prisoners’ counsel on 
this head, and gave an opinion that the indictment did cover 
the facts proved. But it is said that his charge was imper- 
fectly heard, and whether this was so or not, it gives a most 
uncertain sound as read. Perhaps it may be almost sufli- 
cient to say that some English observers, following the trial 
from day to day, not in the meagre accounts of the London 
press, but in the full reports of the Scotch newspapers, came 
to the conclusion that the Crown would be very unlikel 
to obtain a verdict ; and this not on the principles of Sco 
Jaw (on which no Englishman till he reaches the House of 
Lords can dare to express an opinion), but simply on the 
evidence and the conduct of the case. 

We fear, therefore, that in Scotland, as in England and in 
Ireland, the country has been but ill served by its servants. 
To utter even sarcastically in Radical hearing the opinion 
that Crown Law officers ought to be paid by fees on con- 
victions might draw down upon the rash speaker some such 

uences as those which have punished Mr. Batrour 
for holding conversation, whatever it was, with Mr. Biunt ; 
but there would be some reason for the sarcasm. In this 
case, as in the first. abortive prosecution of the Lord Mayor 
of Dustin, and as in the matter of the person called 
Saunpers in London, the Government seems to have been 
anything but well advised or well served. In both these 
tases, however, it has been fortunately possible to repair 
the mischief done ; it remains to be seen whether it will be 
equally possible in Scotland. One of the liberated rioters, 
exhibiting at once his gratitude for escape and his true cha- 
Tacter, is to have expressed to some loafers in the 
Street outside the court his fear, or hope, that “ there would 


“ not be a deer left in Lewis by the time he came back,” 
and something of the kind appears to be feared all over the 


Highlands and Islands, The people—and this is one of the 
main difficulties with them—are exceedingly ignorant and 
simple almost — belief; and the agitators who have 
already deluded them will be certain to represent the failure 
of the Edinburgh trial as a | authorization of deer- 
raiding. Meanwhile there are other and still more serious 
disturbances in the same island. This time there is not 
even the odium ferinum for excuse, the mania which makes 
good Radicals alter the often-quoted dictum and love the 
tall deer as Carn loved his brother. A sheep farm in 
Lewis is about to be vacant, and the Crofters demand that 
it shall be portioned out to swell their crofts. This demand 
Lady Marueson, using the not illogical argument that if, as 
they say, they cannot pay the rent of so many acres, they 
will hardly be able to pay the rent of so many more, has 
declined ; and accordingly riotous mobs have assembled, 
have torn down fences, have assaulted, injured, and driven 
back the police, so that the military have had to be called 
out. Here, it will be observed, the ‘pretexts for the Park 
raid, trumpery as they were, are absolutely wanting. There 
is no rich intruder “exterminating” the people (Park, it 
should be observed, had been found wholly unsuitable to 
any kind of cultivation or grazing) for his sport. There is 
no ostensibly peaceful procession to do a not intrinsically 
criminal act ; but plain damage to property and violence to 
persons. The law which, whether in a poetical or a 
metaphorical fit, no one knows, has decided that if I buy, 
breed, or otherwise acquire one animal with horns, it is my 
property, but that if I buy, breed, or otherwise produce and 
acquire another animal with horns, it is nobody’s property 
and everybody’s, has had no such merry conceit about 
farmers’ fences or policemen’s heads. The Galson rioters 
have been acting, if reports are true, with the grossest 
illegality ; yet it is impossible to deny that the Park raid 
and its result will throw obstacles in the way of their due 
ay ee though it makes that punishment more desira- 
le than ever. 

There is another of the Lorp Justice CLERK’s 
summing up, besides his undecided dwelling on the legal 
aspect of rioting or unlawful assembly, which seems to us 
unfortunate. He pronounced the raiders “ well-behaved 
“ peasants,” whereas from another part of his own speech 
it appeared that he thought them very ill-behaved indeed, 
and he expressed his «fear that it was only too true that 
“ destitution” was the cause of their action and his 
“ greatest sympathy with their sufferings.” This is pretty, 
popular, and consonant with much cant of the day; but 
it does not seem to us judicious or judicial. Even the 
actual pressure of hunger does not excuse an illegal act ; 
and nobody pretends that any one of the Lewis raiders 
was driven by the actual pressure of hunger to rise, kill, 
and eat a deer. On the contrary, the admitted motive 
of the rioters was, by spoiling the lessee’s sport, to get him 
to throw up the forest, and so, in the long run, to get the 
land for themselves. This is a calculated scheme extending 
over a long period, during which the actual pressure of 
hunger would have time to finish off a population ten times 
as great as that of the Lews. But there is more than this. 
No one but the most impudent or the most ignorant person 
can say that the destitution of Lewis, whatever it is, is 
due to the land system or to deer forests. It is due 
to the fatal habit which seems ingrained in these islanders 
of expecting that a certain unit of property or hold- 
ing will bear an indefinite increase of occupants. The 
one Divine command which a certain portion of the 
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Highlanders and Islanders of Scotland take as positive is 
the command to increase and multiply, and, except by re- 
moving their neighbour's landmark, they make no provi- 
sion for feeding the increase. Even their fishing is left to 
a great extent for others to profit by, as any one can tell 
who has seen the long lines of East Coast boats travelling 
down Loch Ness in May and June on the way to the 
Hebrides. And nothing can be more certain than that, if Lady 
Marueson gave the whole cultivable part of her property— 
it isnot a large part—as a reserve to be divided among 
their pauper families, the result in a very short time would 
be merely a frightful increase of pauperism. The cruellest 
thing, therefore, that can be done, even from the purely 
humanitarian point of view, is to encourage the Crofters ; 
what the kindest thing is any one can learn from the 
very well-known history of the methods by which the 
late Mr. Smirn turned Scilly from a nest of paupers into 
one of the most flourishing parts of the kingdom. The 
Marneson family, unluckily for its island and itself, did 
not adopt this policy at a time when public opinion was 
in a healthier and less flaccid condition than it is at 
present, and it is not alleged that any drastic measures are 
intended even now. It is simply sought to check as far 
as possible the further growth of the evil, and any hesitation 
or blundering in applying the legal assistance necessary for 
that purpose is not only a mistake, but a grievous crime. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


be: Government is perhaps justified in complying with 
the supposed demand for constructive legislation. If 
it is desirable to create new institutions, a scheme of Local 
Government may perhaps be entitled to precedence. Lord 
Sauispury has already announced the intention of the 
Cabinet to restrict the scope of the forthcoming measure to 
England and Scotland, and it has since been said that the 
Scotch Bill will be postponed. The result of including 
Ireland in the Franchise Act of 1885 has not been 
encouraging, nor is it desirable to incorporate the branches 
of the National League. In Great Britain it is not 
impossible that the administration of local business may 
be improved by the introduction of the representative 
element. The best argument for the change is the success 
of the Municipal Corporation Act in providing for the 
government of towns. The machinery may probably need 
various modifications when it is applied to rural districts, if 
only because the members of the governing bodies will be 
dispersed over a wide area. Town councillors can attend to 
municipal affairs without neglecting their counting-houses 
or their shops. The representatives of counties or of hun- 
dreds cannot be expected to spend half their time in 
attendance on council or committee meetings at a town 
which may be fifty miles from their homes. Experience 
will show whether the constituencies give a preference to 
candidates, if they can be found, who enjoy comparative 
leisure. The Boards of Guardians, which will probably be 
incorporated in the County Councils, have, on the whole, 
discharged their duties fairly, Any antagonism which may 
have arisen between the ex officio members and the elected 
Guardians may probably serve as a warning to the framers 
of the Local Government Bill. In some parts of the 
kingdom mixed Boards have been established, under local 
Acts, for special purposes. It will be worth the while of 
the Government to inquire into the practical working of 
such experiments. Instruction may also be derived from 
the operation of the Local Boards, which have for many 
years exercised some of the functions of municipal 
Corporations in populous districts. The duties which are 
imposed on the urban and rural sanitary authorities by the 
Public Health Acts will be discharged or superintended by 
the County Boards or Councils. 

The Boundaries Commission, which has been appointed 
under an Act of last Session, has already furnished an 
example of the friction which arises from legislative inno- 
vations. The Sub-Commissioners have, in pursuance of 
their instructions, formed numerous schemes for making 
the bounds of various independent jurisdictions coincide. 
Asa en rule, they propose a change wherever Poor- 
law Unions extend into two or more counties; and, as 
the supposed irregularity is found in almost every part of 
the country, their proposals have already excited much 
local dissatisfaction. The frequent overlapping of districts 
created for different purposes is not always a practical in- 


convenience, though it may look like an anomaly on the 
map. It matters little or nothing to Poor-law Guardians 
whether their place of meeting, which is generally 
the workhouse, is within or without any neigh- 
bouring county boundary; nor is it at all necessary 
that parishes associated for Poor-law administration should 
be situated within the same county. The roads and the 
railways which make communication easy and inexpensive 
frequently follow the river valleys which have from time 
immemorial been boundaries of counties. The Unions 
were marked out for the purposes of the new Poor 
Law with a general regard to facility of communication ; 
but there is probably room for improvement in this respect. 


A general shifting of limits for the sake of administrative - 


symmetry will, whatever may be the recommendations of a 
change, cause much irritation and annoyance. It is not 
yet known whether the Commissioners will be willing or 
able to modify their plans in accordance with local wishes. 
They will certainly encounter objections in all cases in which 
they propose to detach considerable parts of counties from 
their ancient connexion. 

Some inference as to the nature of the Government scheme 
may be deduced from the proposals of the Commission. The 
probable reason for making the boundaries of counties and 
of Unions identical is that a municipal hierarchy or grada- 
tion of powers is thought expedient. If the County 
Board is to be a Court of Appeal from the decisions 
of minor local bodies, it will of course be necessary 
to include the smaller area within the larger. The special 
attention which has been paid by the Commissioners to the 
territorial relation between Counties and Unions seems to 
imply an intention of transferring some of the powers of the 
present Boards of Guardians to the new authority. There 
may be plausible and perhaps valid reasons for such a 
measure, but it is not recommended by precedent. 
Municipal Corporations, though they possess great powers, 
have not superseded the Guardians in the administration of 
the Poor Law. There is no reason to suppose that any 
extension of the functions of existing municipalities will 
be included in the Bill, especially as there is no popular 
demand for an alteration of the present system. 
towns almost always wish, like Birmingham, to extend 
their limits, and the suburban areas as uniformly object to 
the increase of rates which follows the extension of muni- 
cipal boundaries. The Local Government Bill will be 
sufficiently complicated without any disturbance of existing 
Corporations. It would probably be unwise to attach 
importance to rhetorical flourishes in which advocates of 
municipal organization may have indulged. Enthusiasts 
for local autonomy have sometimes persuaded themselves 
that County Governments are to become schools for states 
men who will have passed their apprenticeship in minor and 
subordinate assemblies. Less sanguine projectors will be 
content if the rural Corporations are moderately efficient, 
and especially if they are averse to jobs. It might possibly 
have been well to omit or postpone the transfer of the 
functions of Boards of Guardians to County Councils. 


The Cabinet has perhaps by this time arrived at a decision 
on the question which, of all the issues raised by a Loa 
Government Bill, possesses the highest — importance. 
In this matter, as in others, modern legislation has two 
objects which are not always compatible. It is desirable 
to contrive institutions which will be efficient for their put 
pose, and it is thought necessary to cultivate popular 
approval. The majority of those who are anxious to promote 
a Local Government Bill are perhaps not altogether friendly 
to a Conservative Government. Some of them care more for 
the effect of the measure on the popularity of the Govert 
ment than for the efficient administration of local affairs. 
Upright statesmen, while they may despise secondary cot 
siderations of party feeling and expediency are nevertheless 
compelled to humour the prejudices of democratic factions. 
It was probably with reference to the Local Government Bill 
that Lord Satispury spoke at Liverpool of the conditions 
under which government is carried on when the Ministers 
of the day have not a majority in the House of Commons. 
He assured his own followers that he was loyal to theif 
interests and opinions, but he indicated in sufficiently 
intelligible language his dependence on an alliance whieh, 
as he said, is not acoalition. The Liberal-Unionists are pat 
donably anxious to prove to the world at large, and especially 
to their former associates, that their Liberalism is as genuine 
and as warm as when they followed Mr. Guapstone. They 
may, perhaps, have anticipated the taunts of Sir Cartes 
Dike to the effect that Conservatives could not by possibi- 
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lity produce an adequate scheme of Local Government. On 
this special question the Liberal section of the majority will 
probably receive the powerful support of Mr. Goscnen. He 
also may probably be anxious to prove that his former zeal 
for municipal institutions has not been modified by his 
acceptance of office under Lord Satissury. The Cabinet 
will not be liable to blame if it concedes something to the 
demands of its indispensable allies. Lord Satissury would 
probably not have used language which might be interpreted 
as an apology for deference to the Liberal party if he had 
not been assured of the concurrence of his Conservative 
colleagues. 

The main issue to be determined is the mode of election 
of the Boards or Councils which are to administer Local Go- 
vernment. A bold confidence in the good sense and honesty 
of the ratepaying inhabitants will be the simplest mode of 
meeting the difficulty, and perhaps it may also be the safest. 
The Municipal Corporation Act established household suf- 
frage in towns for purposes of local government at a 
time when the Parliamentary franchise was confided to 
tol. occupiers. It is impossible to deny that the result 
has confirmed the soundness of the measure which has now 
been in force for fifty years. The Corporations have been 
singularly free from corruption, and their governing bodies 
have not countenanced violence or disorder. A great 
advantage of a popular franchise is that the elected bodies 
are powerful in proportion to their representative quality. 
The Town Councils which are elected by household suffrage 
have spent for the public benefit vast sums which Courts of 
Quarter Sessions would never have ventured to raise. If 
there are to be municipalities, they ought to command 
popular confidence. Any scheme which introduces an 
admixture of official members or of nominees will become 
the object of hostile agitation, and it will in the end be 
made to conform to the established type. The Bills which 
were proposed and faintly supported by Lord BEaconsFIELD’s 
Cabinet could in no case ioe been final, The present 
Ministers have the opportunity of showing themselves not 
only free from prejudice, but prudent and long-sighted. 
If Lord Harrineton and his friends induce them to con- 
sent to a really Liberal measure, they will have done their 
allies a great practical service. 


POETRY FOR MUSIC-HALLS, 


ALLS of sweet music are the sonorous homes of 

popular culture. Unluckily, when the poet asks 
“Can no one tell me what she sings?” or what fe sings, in 
the palaces of minstrelsy, the reply is rarely what the poet 
could wish. They certainly do not sing poetry, but rather 
vulgar ditties than otherwise, with refrains about “I’m a 
“jolly little chap all round,” or “ He’s too jolly clever by 
“half.” This, as a translator makes A’scnyLus remark, is 
“to be numbered among things which are not as they 
“should be.” The songs of a people should be written by 
a people’s poets, not by raucous and slangy ballad-mongers. 
In Exizasetn’s time, as we learn from Mr. Arcner’s and 
Mr. ButiEn’s collections out of old music-books, the songs 
were poetry. Why should not new songs be poetry, too! 
They are asking this question in Paris, where an enter- 
prising impresario of a café chantant means to have real 
poets for his minstrels. He begins with M. Jean Ricuepiny, 
not a particularly proper poet, though a most energetic 
bard. M. Jean Ricuerin is all very well, he sticks at 
nothing; and M. Francois CoprEE may turn out a pretty 
and taking little piece of sentiment. M. Tufopore DE 
Banvitie may revive the fun of the old days when Paut 
Liwayrac was a flower tra Ja, and all the Odes went rope- 
dancing. But M. Sutty Prupnomme, M. Leconte 
Lisxz, and the rest will, we fear, not succeed well at the 
music-halls. 

As to England, we really cannot blame the music-halls 
for not employing poets, because our poets do not write 
songs. A good many things of Lord 'Tennyson’s have been 
set—“ Swallow, swallow,” and “Sweet and low,” and the 
other charming songs in the Princess. But who, except the 
members of the Browning Society, ever sang Mr. 
Browninc ! The sentiments of modern poetry are some- 
times altogether too remote and personal and mystic for 
Songs. If a poet never writes anything but sonnets (and 
myriads of these), who can sing him? The following 
examples prove, we think, that even our greatest poets 
cannot quite accommodate their “ Aitolian” lyres to a 
happy popularis aura, 


Seniores priores, it is needless to sign this little piece, in 
which the sadness of eld whispers in the melodious reeds of 
outh :— 
4 THE JOLLY LITTLE THING. 


It is the Miller’s Daughter— 
At least of old it used to be; 
But Time, and Politics, 

Have sundered her and me. 
And yet, methinks, [ used to sing 
“ She is a Jolly Little Thing!” 
She was a Jolly Little Thing, 

But this, ah this, was long ago, 
And sorrowful doth ivy cling 

About the lyre I used to know. 
I used to know, I used to si 
“ She is a Jolly Little Thing. 


The next is more thoughtful, but not so tunable and 
pleasant :— 
THAT WAS I. 


Not the Banjo Byron’s cry ! 
Nay ’twas J you heard last night ; 
Not the milk cart jingling by, 
N at Waits sleep to fligh 
Not the Waits put ight 
As you thought (and well you might) ; 
was me 
n’t you see 
That was I! 
Not the creaking of the 
No, nor ’Arry, 
(That was me!) 
Heedless of Householders’ hate 
I unloading all my freight, 
Song and glee, 
Soft and free, 
That was me! 


Our next example has been pronounced scarcely acceptable, 
on account of the obscurity of the idea and the difficulty of 
wedding the language to sweet music :— 


MY PRETTY MAID. 


O Child of sea-sand and salt surges, 
O Daughter of Flood and of Foam, 
What problem upleaps and emerges 
When we meet thee afar from thy home ? 
Ah, clad in fair folds of strange ion, 
Bedecked and bedizened about, 
Is thy mother, thou minion of Passion, 
Aware thou art out? 


The poet’s sad lucidity characterizes the next song, which, 
we fear, will never be very much whistled by the butchers’ 
boys. It is too wistfully contemplative and critical, in 
spite of the rather taking title :— 


I REALLY CAN'T OBLEEGE. 
Ah, I have “been on many lines,” 


1 am on many still, 
With Obermann among the pines, 
But sing! T'd rather stand a siege— 
ut sing! I’ 8 a 
I really, really, can’t obleege ! 
Where the domed Velan with his snows 
Is dear to Baedeker, 
And where the stripling Isis flows 
Beside the haymaker, 
All Nature is the poet’s li 
But no, I really can’t obleege ! 
On the whole, it does not seem that, as far as music halls go, © 
the accustomed minstrels are likely to be superseded by the - 


acknowledged poets. 


“ EARLESS BUT UNABASHED.” 


Ww Lord Sattssury pilloried the lie about Con- ° 
servative coquettings with Home Rule at Liverpool, 


he doubtless did not expect that it would be any more 
abashed than Derog in the famous and remarkably unjust 
couplet. But it is characteristic at once of the Gladstonian . 
party at large and of the kind of champion to which it is 
reduced, that even the pillory and the scourge (Mr. SHaw 
LEFEVRE seems to smart enough from that, though persons 
less galled than he might find it hard to discover the 
“ Billingsgate” with which he charges the Prure Mivtster) 
have not induced the dropping of this disgraceful weapon. 
Mr. Giapstone himself has, todo him justice, never, that 
we can remember, availed himself of it in any distinct 
or conspicuous fashion ; nor has Mr. Joun Moruey nor 
Lord Spencer nor Lord Granvitie. Indeed, Mr. GLapstTong, 
who is rather fond of relating how he himself sounded 
Lord Sauispury on the subject, has disabled himself, 
and ought to have disabled his party, from attempt- 
ing any such charge as the constantly repeated and, from 
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— 
their first utterance by Mr. Hersert Guiapstove and Sir 
BaRRINncTON SIMEON, promptly refuted and denied charges of 
Tory and Irish alliance. But the meaner sort of Glad- 
stonians, having nothing else to say, repeat this charge 
constantly, and now Mr. Suaw Lerevre has made himself 
the mouthpiece of a new repetition of it. This may, at 
least, claim the merit of considerable audacity. A man does 
not usually go about boasting of his solvency and punc- 
tuality the morning after he has been posted as a defaulter, 
and it must have required some little courage in Mr. Suaw 
LeFevre to repeat the slander but three or four days after 
it had been authoritatively exposed. As, however, he has 
done this, it may be worth while to deal with his dealing— 
the only noteworthy part of an otherwise unimportant 
speech by an otherwise not very important person. If Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre fulfils his heroic threat of going back to 
Ireland and holding meetings to protest against Irish land- 
lords who take the only possible course open to them against 
the tenants whom he and his friends have encouraged to dis- 
honesty, it may be that he will meet the fate of Mr. Biunr, 
and we heartily hope he may. 


The case for the slander as presented by Mr. Snaw 
Lerevre admits of tolerably thorough treatment. It is 
quite true that, as has been pointed out, Mr. Lerevre’s 
omissions (putting what is to come out of question) are of 
themselves almost sufficient to damn him. A person who, 
in giving an account of the matter, takes no account of 
Lord Carnarvon’s full personal explanation in the House 
of Lords, and of his express exoneration of his colleagues 
from all blame, discredits his own side so completely that, 
from the strictly controversial point of view, he can claim 
to be heard no further. If he is ignorant of the fact, his 
competence of knowledge to deal with the subject vanishes ; 
if he knows it, but thinks it unimportant, his competence 
of judgment disappears ; while it is unnecessary to say what 
must be thought of him if he knows it, thinks it important, 
but suppresses it. We shall not, however, take this rigid 
dialectic way with Mr. SHaw Lerevre. His suppression of 
Lord Carnarvon’s evidence shall be allowed to taint his 
advocacy, but not to shut it out altogether. When we come 
to examine further, we find that it is entirely based on the 
statements of one person, and that these statements purport 
to be fetchings and carryings of portions of conversations 
which that person had with other ns, some of these 
conversations being allowed to have been confidential ; while 
all, we suppose, were, in the ordinary sense, private. We 
should think that all Mr. McCarray’s political 
opponents and some of his political friends would fight shy 
in future of an acquaintance who seems to regard conversa- 
tion as a convenient source of matter for quotation on 
political platforms. Lord in talking 
to Mr. McCartny, seems to have been even more unfortunate 
than Mr. Batrour in his observations, whatever they really 
were, to Mr. Bunt. But the taste of Mr. Justin McCarruy’s 
revelations is altogether a minor matter ; the point of import- 
ance is their accuracy. We have nodesire to impugn Mr. 
McCarruy’s honour ; he is believed to have at heart the, we 
fear, hopeless desire of serving two masters—of being a Par- 
nellite and a respectable man. But it is as well to remind 
readers—especially as Mr. Suaw Lerevre in this very speech 
indulged in much sanctified talk about language containing 
truth enough to satisfy one’s own conscience, but conveying 
a wrong impression to the hearers—that Mr. McCarruy is 
the author of the celebrated apology for the Manchester 
murder to the effect that “ Sergeant Brett was in the way 
“of the bullet.” And, besides, it is again unnecessary to 
assume deliberate misrepresentation on Mr. McCarrny’s part. 
That the two parties to a conversation, especially if one of 
them happens to be deeply prejudiced in a certain sense, often 
retain the most widely differing, indeed the most hopelessly 
incompatible, notions of its exact tenor is a mere truism. 
And, as it happens, we have the version of the other party, 
Lord Carnarvon, which is absolutely incompatible with the 
version of Mr. McCarrny and still more with the charges 
which Mr. Lerevre founds on that version. We have said 
that we know nothing against Mr. McCarruy’s honour. 
But we, and all persons who know anything of politics, 
know a good deal more about Lord Carnarvon’s honour 
than that there is nothing against it in the charge-sheet or 
the gaoler’s books. Lord Carnarvon is known, is acknow- 
ledged in this very political romance of The Wicked 
Marquess, a novel, by Justin McCarruy, M.P., to 
be a perfect Quixore and Bayarp on this point of 
honour. Some of his political friends have at times been 
profane enough to wish that he were a little less punctilious 


and a little more practical. But, however that may be, we 
think that we are doing neither injustice nor discourtesy to 
Mr. McCarrny in saying that most people, whatever their 
political opinions, would rather take Lord CaRrnarvon’s 
word against Mr. McCarruy than Mr. McCarray's word 
against Lord Carnarvon. 

Nor does even this finish the matter ; for argument here, 
as in other Union v. Home Rule battles, is simply a process 
of driving the enemy helter-skelter out of position after 
—— Let us disregard Lord Carnarvon and Lord 

ALISBURY as much as Mr. Saaw Lerevre disregards them, 
and see what is the value of what Mr. McCartuy does say 
as reported by Mr. Lerevre. He says that Lord RanpoLpx 
Cuurcui.t talked loosely to him, and he is quite welcome to- 
say anything that he likes on that score—it does not touch 
any one but Lord Ranpotpn himself. He says (or does 
not say ; see infra) that “the Tory Whip” (unnamed) and 
Sir H. Drummonp Wo.rr came to him from Lord 
Sauispury to confabulate on Home Rule. Now, un- 
luckily, the same evil fortune waits on Mr. McCarty 
here. Sir H. Drummonp Wo rr, the only named _ 
son, contradicts his statement flatly and in toto. ?. 
Axers Dovetas contradicts it flatly and in toto. This 
misfortune of Mr. McCarrny’s is getting a little 
monotonous. Perhaps conscious of this, he comes forward 
himself and says that the famous conversation was not 
about Home Rule at all ; that the messengers were separate, 
not together; and, in short, that Mr. SHaw Lerevre’s 
account of what he said, as Mr. SHaw Lerevre has since: 
admitted, is utterly wrong. We might almost leave the 
two to settle it between them. But pass this hopeless 
imbroglio of reckless, self-exposed calumny for the moment.. 
Suppose we make the enormous argumentative grant—it is 
needless to say for argument’s sake only—that somebody 
said something to Mr. McCartuy; what then? The some- 
body or somebodies said they came from Lord Sa.isBury, and 
talked to him on the subject of Home Rule, or of coercion, 
or of what not, first with unsatisfactory conditions, then 
with conditions which were more satisfactory, but which, 
mark you, even this veracious authority does not pro- 
nounce sati , as he would be in a great hurry 
to do if he could. At the very most, then, this assertion, 
made by the person who has, it cannot be doubted, mis- 
represented his interviews with Lord Carnarvon, who 
persists in grossly misrepresenting the so-called arrange- 
ment between the Tories and the Parnellites before Mr. 
Gapstone’s overthrow, and who is again contradicted by 
his alleged interlocutors here, comes to no more than that 
Lord SauisBury is said to have sent parlementaires, not to 
arrange a surrender, but to ascertain what the Home Rule 
party did exactly want—a thing which, as Mr. Guapstong 
himself has told us, nobody ever knew. We do not think 
that such a mission to such persons would have been wise; 
we think it extremely unwise, and worse than the equally 
unwise dropping of the Coercion Act. But any soldier will 
laugh Mr. McCartuy to scorn if he asks him whether @ 
general who employs his intelligence department to find out 
the enemy’s exact demands is thereby guilty of sur- 
render, or arrangement, or treason. And when it is 
further remembered that even so much as this only rests on 
testimony of the weakest and most tainted character, that it 
is mixed with things certainly false, that it is not confirmed 
by a single known fact, that it has opposed to it clear and 
denials from Lord Sauispury, Lord Carnarvon, 
Lord Sr. Oswatp, Lord Ranpotpn Sir H. 
Drummond Wotrr, Mr. Akers Doveias, Mr. 
himself, and every one against whom specific charges have 
ever been specifically made, we may pretty safely put Mr. 
Saw Lerevre and Mr. Justin McCartay, and ail those 
who believe, or make believe, with them, into one or other 
of two capacious historical limbos. They may take their 
choice. In the one they will be in the company of Trrus 
Oates and Anacreon-of-the-Guillotine Barire. In the other 
they will have more numerous, less famous, but a little less 
unsavoury company—that of those who believed in the 
“ Plaaat,” and in the dying shouts of those heroes who did 
as die at all, but were comfortably picked up by English 

ts. 


FRANCE, 


} would appear that a French Ministry habitually con- 
soles itself for the weakness of its position at home by 
being exacting towards foreigners. There is nothing blame- 
worthy in an even touchy regard for the national dignity ; 
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and we could wish that more of the same spirit was occa- 
sionally shown by one at least of France’s neighbours. Still, 
without altogether condemning the attitude of M. FLourens 
towards Italy (we do not speak of the wisdom of the par- 
ticular thing he is doing, but only of his general determina- 
tion to have his way), it must be noted to + a remark- 
able contrast to the attitude of M. Trrarp and other French 
Premiers towards Radical disturbers at home, and especially 
the Municipal Council of Paris. This body has long been 
as much of a laughing-stock as is consistent with its un- 
doubted power formischief. It consists largely of ex-members 
of the Commune. It is on the most friendly terms with the 
most disorderly part 
rabidly anti-Clerical. Asa natural consequence, it is ina 
state of permanent opposition to the national Government. 
So hard is it at work trying to make the capital of France 
not only an independent —- but the dominant power in 
the country, that it has habitually neglected its municipal 
duties, which are notoriously performed in the most ex- 
travagant and slovenly way. On one point it has been 
ntly contumacious. It obstinately refuses to allow 
the Prefect of the Seine, who represents the national Govern- 
_ ment and is appointed by it, to take up his quarters at the 
Hétel de Ville. There is not the slightest doubt that he 
is legally entitled to be lodged there; but the Municipal 
Council will not vote the money to furnish his rooms, and 
avows its intention of keeping'them empty until it is allowed 
to elect a Mayor of Paris who ~vill be the recognized Radical 
leader. During the election of M. Carnor the Council 
notoriously encouraged disorder in Paris. The members 
voted themselves in permanent session with the utmost 
solemnity. They sent deputies to Versailles, who were to 
see that the Republic suffered no damage by the election of 
M. Ferry. The Council made — to 
possession of the keys o! undergroun 
ing from the barracks of the Republican Guard to the 
Hotel de Ville. Finding they could not get the keys, they 
mined, or prepared to mine, the Zealous members 
ed the Belleville mob from windows, and the 
Council in general made believe to play the usual revo- 
lutionary game. If order was kept in Paris, it was not only 
without the help, but in spite of, the Municipal Council. 
Unless the members had actually fire on the 
troops and police from the windows, they could hardl 
have gone further in disorderly opposition to the Govern- 
ment. And yet they have not called to account. 
The Ministry is afraid to touch the Council, and declines 
even to enforce its own undoubted legal rights. On 
Monday M. Lamarzeriz, a member of the Right, very 
unkindly asked M. Trrarp to explain what he meant 
to do with the Council, and received for answer an assu- 
rance that the Ministry pro to do nothing without 
further help from the Chamber. It will not even compel 
the recalcitrant Councilmen to allow M. Povusetie, the 
Prefect, to move into his lodgings. The lodgings of M. 
Povusette have long been a matter of dispute. There is 
not a shadow of a doubt that the Government has a | 
right to install him by force, if necessary, in the Hétel de 
Ville. That question has long been decided by the Courts. 
But M. HovevacqvE and his fellow-Councilmen will have 
no Prefect at the Hétel de Ville, and successive Ministers 
have been afraid to apply force. The most courageous of 
them was M. Gosiet, who introduced a Municipal Councils 
Bill, in which there is a clause giving the Government 
wer to do what it has already the right to do. On 
onday M. Tizarp declared that the Ministry was about 
to introduce a special little Bill of its own for the pur- 
pose, and, until this Bill was duly passed, could not think 
of proceeding against the Council. Why any Bill was 
needed, and what is to be done if M. Hovetacque and 
the others remain contumacious, M. Trrarp did not say. 
As the Council has already defied the law with impunity, 
there would seem to be no reason why it should not go on 
doing so. This surrender to the Municipal Councillors was 
made funny as well as discreditable by M. Trrarp’s loud 
assertions that he was not in the least afraid, but would 
assuredly assert the dignity of the law at some indefinite 
future period. The Municipal Council can afford to listen 
to these threats with some equanimity ; for it can see that 
M. Tirarp is at least heartily afraid of the Radicals, who 
have good reasons for supporting the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary party in Paris. A Ministry which could act with 
the Right could make short work of the rabid Vestry at the 
Hotel de Ville. The voters themselves could supply the 
town with a decent Council if they would only vote. But 


of the population of Paris. It is | paralyse 


these are two conditions which it does not seem ible 
to supply in France. M. Trrarp showed on Monday that 
he is much more afraid of being accused of an alliance with 
the Right than of allowing mischief to go on. The Con- 
servative or Moderate Republican voters of Paris will 
rather have an extravagant and fanatical Town Council 
than exert themselves. As a compensation, they will help 
indirectly to upset a Government which cannot govern 
strongly without their help. Between the pedantry of 
Moderate Republican Deputies and the laziness of “ respect- 
“able voters,” the Radicals, who are, after all, a small 
minority in the country and the Chamber, will continue to 
all government as before. 

Italy must look considerably less formidable to M. Trrarp’s 
Ministry than the Municipal Council of Paris, and is cer- 
tainly being treated in a much more resolute fashion, The 
famous Florentine incident is so far from being settled that 
it is growing into a decidedly serious international quarrel, 
in which France at least shows no sign of wishing to be 
conciliatory. As the discussion goes on, it becomes clearer 
that what is in the mind of both ies is the old sore 
subject, the occupation of Tunis. The ive merits of 
the Italian Pretor and the French Cons subordinate 
matters, and it is fortunate they are; for in the present 
condition of the evidence it is the reverse of easy to come to 
any decision about them. In the case of less exalted parties 
to a quarrel, it might be said that there must be a great deal 
of hard swearing on one or both sides. The Italian semi- 
official papers accuse the French Consul of want of courtesy 
and acts of a downright illegal character. The Diritto says 
that he did not acknowledge the receipt of letters from the 
Pretor, and that he generally expressed contempt for the 
Italian Courts. The French papers assert that undoubtedly 
such acts as these were committed, but that it was by the 
Italian Pretor. These statements would appear to be irre- 
concilable. Probably it would not be found necessary to 
reconcile them if something more serious than the accuracy 
of two officials were not in dispute. The property and debts 
of General Hovussein Pasna have, in fact, been the occa- 
sion of an angry dispute between the Italian and French 
Governments as to the position which the latter occupies 
in Tunis. The Italians maintain that their conventions 
with the Bey remain in force, in spite of the French occu- 
pation, and that they were even confirmed by the Conven- 


Y | tion of 1884, which abolished the consular jurisdictions 


in Tunis. According to these treaties with the Bry, the 
property of Tunisian subjects who die in Italy is to be 
disposed of under the Italian law. The Consul is 
accused of having taken ion of Hovussems Pasna’s 
estate, and of having sold part of it, although a suit brought 
by a Tunisian creditor of the General’s was then pending in 
the Italian Courts. It would seem that this was a most 
irregular proceeding on the part of the Consul, and would 
have been so if General Hovussein Pasa had been a born 
Frenchman. A Consul, except in Oriental countries, where 
he has recognized treaty rights, is not entitled to interfere 
with the working of the Courts of the country in which 
he is stationed. If the Italian version of the story is 
weil founded, the Consul was guilty of misconduct; and, 
even according to the French account, he seems to have 
claimed powers which he would certainly not be allowed 
to exercise here. On any version of the story, the 
French Government has been offensively peremptory in 
demanding satisfaction. If the Pretor did go too far, 
he committed an error of judgment for which he might 
have been rebuked in some way provided by the Italian 
law. To insist that he should be dismi for refusing to 
allow that a French Consul can exercise jurisdiction in 
Italy is most aggressive. This, however, is the course 
which the French Government has decided to take, and its 
determination can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that it suspects the Italians of wishing in some way or 
another to interfere with its own hold on Tunis, or at least 
to treat the occupation of the country as temporary, and is. 
resolved to give them a warning snub. As M. Fiovurens 
has taken this offensive line, it is not wonderful that Signor 
Crispi is inclined to retract his first concession, and reply to 
the demand for the dismissal of the Pretor by insisting on 
the recall of the Consul. The quarrel has already grown 
from a very small one to a very angry one; and both parties 
having decidedly lost their tempers, and as there is much at 
the back of the ostensible cause of dispute, it will not be 
surprising if the quarrel grows into a very big one indeed. 


THE LIBERAL-UNIONISTS, 


LTHOUGH there is obvious inconvenience in the 
division of the Parliamentary majority into two in- 
dependent sections, the balance of advantage is perhaps on 
the sidé of a continuance of the existing organizations. 
The Liberal-Unionist meeting which was lately held under 
the presidency of Lord Nortuproox showed no decline of 
political energy. The speeches of the Chairman, of Mr. 
Fintay, of Sir Jonn and of Mr. Mactean were 
both spirited and argumentative. Mr. Frntay supplied the 
trae answer to those who rely on Mr. GLapstone’s ima- 
ginary concessions, by proving that, even if he wished to 
be conciliatory, he is between the horns of an insoluble 
dilemma. The Irish members of a subordinate Parliament 
must either be admitted to seats in the Imperial Legislature 
or they must be excluded. Either alternative would involve 
an intolerable anomaly. The Home Rule Bill of two years 
ago, introduced with the consent of the Nationalist party, 
provided for the total exclusion of Irish representatives. 
It is not surprising that Mr. Parneii and his associates 
cordially approved of an apparently self-denying ordinance. 
The absolute subjection of Ireland to an alien Parliament 
would be used as a conclusive argument for total and im- 
mediate separation. No constitutional Government in the 
world imposes on one of the constituent parts of its domi- 
nions a similar or analogous disability. Even the despotisms 
of former times provided for equality of rights among sepa- 
rate provinces. The consequence was that dependencies were 
often satisfied with the impartial authority of the Crown. 
The absolute monarchy which survived until recent times in 
Denmark never disturbed the loyalty of Schleswig or of 
Holstein to the common sovereign. Hungary was for the 
same reason content to be governed almost as despotically 
as Austria. As soon as Parliamentary institutions super- 
seded the royal authority in the greater part of Europe, 
communities which had always stood on the same level with 
one another refused to acknowledge the supremacy of their 
former equals. The Danish Duchies invoked the aid of 
Germany against the Parliament of Copenhagen, and Hun- 
gary, after many trials, compelled its sovereign to re- 
establish its ancient constitutional rights. Even Unionists 
would hesitate to make Ireland an exception to the rights 
which are Gonceded to almost all civilized States. The 
precedent of Poland would only serve as an illustration of 
external injustice. 

The reasons for allowing Irish members to retain their 
seats at Westminster seemed therefore conclusive until the 
arguments against the arrangement were considered. It is 
not certain that Mr. Grapsronr’s original decision was erro- 
neous, if it was assumed that Home Rule must be granted to 
Ireland. A proposal which he made during the debates on 
the Bill that Irish members should be allowed to sit and 
vote on certain specific occasions was wholly impracticable. 
If no restriction were imposed on their control of Imperial 
policy, they would enjoy far more than their legitimate 
share of Parliamentary power. Their votes on Imperial 
and British measures would be habitually given for the 

urpose of promoting objects of their own. Sir Grorce 

REVELYAN, and perhaps a few other followers of Mr. 
GiapstonE, have persuaded themselves to believe that the 


. policy of exclusion is abandoned; but in the authorized 


logy for Home Rule which was not long since edited by 
Mr. Bryce, Lord Turine, who is believed to have drawn 
the Irish Bills under Mr. Giapstone’s instructions, pub- 
lished an elaborate defence of his original scheme. it is. 
improbable that the leader of the party, himself a contri- 
butor to the compilation, should have disapproved of the 
opinions of his confidential adviser. It appears, on the 
whole, that, of two methods of dealing with Home Rule, 
both are fundamentally objectionable. The natural infer- 
ence is that an object only to be attained under in- 
admissible conditions is in itself inconsistent with sound 
principles. Mr. Fintay dealt not less forcibly with the 
question of separate legislation for Ulster. Mr. Parneu’s 
objection to a scheme at which Mr. Giapstone has some- 
times mysteriously hinted might perhaps be overcome; but 
the Protestant and loyal part of Ulster is not strong 
enough to stand by itself; and a little Northern Parliament 
could. not offer security to the trading and industrial classes 
which in all other parts of Ireland are attached to the 
British connexion. 

Sir Joun Lupgock as a consistent advocate of the repre- 
sentation of minorities naturally took the opportunity of 
exposing the unsoundness of the argument which is founded 
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on the approximate unanimity of Mr. ParneEL1’s nominees. 
On the assumption that one-third of the whole population is _ 
loyal, the Unionist members ought to be a third of the 

whole, instead of a sixth, as at present. The inference to 

be drawn from the calculation is, that no overwhelming 

moral weight belongs to the results of the existing re- 

tative system. It is true that Mr., Guapstone’s 

affected deference to the opinion of the eighty-six Nationalist 

members is obviously insincere and histrionic. He well 

knew that the Home Rulers would command an over- 

whelming majority when he appealed to the constituencies 

of Great Britain to render him independent of the Irish 

vote. Sir Joun Lussock, of course, knows that he has no 

early prospect of succeeding in his plea for protecting 

minorities. There are formidable objections to any measure 

of the kind, and its success depends on the voluntary abdi- 

cation of the majority. It is possible that at some future 

time popular constituencies will be so generous as to abolish 

the supremacy of the greatest number. At present it is 

impossible that the dominant multitude should be restricted 

to the exercise of its undisputed powers. The pretence that 

the public opinion of Ireland is expressed by the TanNERs 

and the Bicears is ently hypocritical. There is no 

reason to doubt that a Home Rule Parliament would be 

composed of the same or similar materials. One of its 

objects, if Mr. Dmton may be believed, would be to 

punish all Irishmen who have done their duty under the. 
present Constitution. The police have been often warned 

that when Home Rule is obtained they will be responsible 

to their new masters. 


The reasons for maintaining the Union are necessarily 
the same whether they are advanced by Conservatives or by 
Liberal-Unionists. it is difficult for either party to say 
anything new after two years’ duration of an uninterrupted 
controversy. The es at the Paddington meeting were 
unusually effective ; but Mr. Fiytay himself had been 


anticipated, though not by any abler opponent of revolution. 


Liberal-Unionist meetings are chiefly interesting as they 
dispel doubts as to the activity we | verance of the 
members of the party. It is not a little satisfactory to 
observe that some of the conventional formulas of the earlier 
stages of the movement have been practically abandoned. 
Neither Lord Norruprook nor any other Liberal-Unionist 
thought it necessary to dilate on the virtues and merits 
of Mr. Guiapstoyg, or on his own anxiety to rejoin him. 
Mr. Bricut has contributed more than his share to the 
conviction, which is now shared by other members of 
the party, that the author of a mischievous measure, 
introduced in the interest of his own ambition, is not 
altogether blameless. Lord Hartinctoy, who has not in 
any of his speeches deviated from the use of the most 
temperate language, has lately more than once disclaimed 
any continuing expectation of reunion with his former 
leader. The speakers at Paddington thought it unnecessary 
to profess even regret for the severance which has now 
become inveterate. Lord Norrusroox in his remarks on 
the Winchester election expressed or implied entire satis-. 
faction with a victory which had been mainly achieved 
the Conservatives. He doubted whether the whole seen 
of the Liberal-Unionist vote had been for the suc- 
cessful candidate, and yet he cordially welcomed the result 
of the contest. The tone of the discussion indicated the 
consciousness of the speakers that the defence of the Union 
was more than ount in importance to all other 
political questions. As Sir Jonny Lussock declared in his 
eloquent peroration, he and his friends are not disposed to 
sacrifice a Constitution which has been gradually built up 
during a thousand years. 

Lord Satispury, in his speech at Liverpool, founded on 
the present division of parties some weighty advice to Con- 
servative politicians. He reminded them that, although 
they formed the largest section of the House of Commons, 
they are in a minority as compared with the three other 
parties or groups. Speaking exclusively in the interest of 
his own regular followers, Lord Sauissury warned them 
against impatience or distrust which might be provoked 
by the possible policy of the Government. While he paid 
Lord Hartineton a high and well-deserved compliment 
for disinterested loyalty, he acknowledged the necessity of 
deferring in some degree to the opinions or prejudices of a 
body of indispensable supporters, An alliance, as he said, 
falls far short of a coalition. If a rupture between the two 
bodies of Unionists could only be averted by acquiescence in 
some doubtful measure of secon importance, the sacri- 
fice might have to be made, and its motives ought to be 
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understood. It is not known whether Lord Sauissury had 
any special measure in view when he proclaimed the expe- 
diency of a perhaps unpalatable compromise. The Liberal- 
Unionists have not been unreasonable or extortionate, but 
in the last Session they compelled the Government on more 
than one occasion to weaken its measures in preference to 
losing their support. It may be hoped that under the 
guidance of Lord Harrincton the Liberal-Unionists will 
abstain from taking undue advantage of their exceptional 
ition. They cannot but know that a defeat on an 
important issue, even if it had no connexion with the 
Union, might compel the resignation of the Government. 
The Liberal-Unionists would not be strong enough to pro- 
vide a substitute. Lord Sauissury stated that, in his judg- 
ment, a dissolution would be injurious to the public interest 
until order has been restored in Ireland. A resignation of 
the Ministry would be scarcely more desirable. 


INDO-ANGLIAN LITERATURE. 


ONE of us know, or ever can know, how poor a figure 
we cut when we write in the dead, or even, perhaps, 
in modern foreign langua Boys of fourteen in Athens 
or Rome might possibly have exploded over the blunders 
of our best iambics and Latin prose, just as we certainly 
cannot restrain the smile at a volume of privately printed 
examples of Hindoo English which is before us. Perhaps, 
however, these are really more quaint than our elegiacs 
would appear to contemporaries of Ovi. Not only is the 
Hindoo style strange, with its queer mixture of false classic- 
ism and false familiarity, but the Hindoo temper is stranger 
still. ‘“ Self-abasement and vanity” certainly mark in odd 
companionship many of these essays in English prose and 
verse. It is needless to add that plenty of Hindoo gentle- 
men write and speak as good English as any of us. As for 
Hindoo ladies, very few Englishwomen of our time have 
written as well in their native tongue as Miss Toru Durr 
did in a variety of languages. 

The petitions for employment in this book are a little 
pate as well as funny. Official work is the ideal of the 

do-Anglian, as well as of very many people at home. The 
“ poor petition of A. H.,” for example, setteth forth that his 
po “does not permit him to perform those solemn 
“ duties which the great Creator of the Universe has im- 
* posed upon us”—namely, we presume, to get married. 
He therefore asks to be made a Moherer, that he may “ per- 
“ form his duties as a res ble being, and vindicate his 
“importance in the Creator.” Another petitioner hopes 
that “if the All ing soul once smile on Her” (the 
Quzen’s) “ behalf, the intense ice of the impending danger 
“ will soon thaw away in a moment, like the morning 
“vapour of the summer; and [I therefore beg of your 
“honour not to take these things in snuff, though set 
“down so freely.” R. K. finds that “a person in my 
° ‘tment can scarcely live with his conscience upright, 
“unless he draws a handsome pay.” Another frankly re- 
marks that his son has “ been unfortunately thrice plucked. 
“ He is therefore eager to enter Government service.” Once 
more :—‘“ Now we understand that there are several posts 
“ falling vacant under your disposal... . 
“ be convenient for you to provide us with them?” There 
is a taking frankness and a gentlemanly indifference to 
qualification for the posts desired in these effusions, But we 
very much doubt if the Indian office-seeker is at all more 
impudent and pertinacious, though he is more diverting, 
than his kindred in England, France, or the United States. 
Here is a splendid “ Office Note” :—“ Office cat, by reason 
“ of death of rats, daily growing lean. Will superintendent 
“ please increase the contingent allowance for her restora- 
* tion to stoutness?” Sometimes petitions, in very bad 
English, end with “cram” pieces, like the following, which 
has nothing to do with the matter in hand :— 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has observed, is to attempt but 
little at a by short 
One gentleman cannot support his “four widows, three 
“little brothers, and an grandmother.” This is yet 
More superb :— 

I hope your honor will condescend to hear the tale of this poor creature. 
I shall overflow with gratitute at this mark of your condecension. 


The bird like happiness has flown cong Som my nest heart and has 
not hitherto returned from the period whence the rose of my father’s life 


suffered the autumnal breath of death, in 
the gates of Grave and from that hour 


phantom of has never 


Then would it | #gree 


danced before me. I stand a unit in life’s theatre, without a friend with- 
withered leaf to be i i 


out a relative I am like a carried hither and thither 
by every wind that blows. 

But, if this poor fellow tells the truth, he had gone without 
dinner or supper for several days, although his accom- 
plishments included English, Hindi, Urdu, Persian, and 
the Deonagri | Of course one cannot tell how far 
the distress and the accomplishments are due to Oriental 
exaggeration. A Mahommedan gentleman writes better, 
but suggests that “the slightest attention of his Honour in 
“ an indirect and underhand manner may be most effectual.” 
In fact, “ Remember Dowb” is the burden of this long letter, 
which is only more frank and dramatic in expression than 
most letters with a similar purpose. The vagueness of a 
petitioner who “cannot support his vast family of nearly 
“ twenty-five ” seems quite natural in a man so overgrown 
with olive branches. Dissimilar views on population are 
entertained by policemen’s wives, who remark that nom 
“is no earthly use in their [the policemen’s} coming home, 
only adie fad to 


THE BOARD AND THE GOOD FAMILY MAN, 


TT\HE week which has passed since the Metropolitan 
Board of Works met to sit in solemn judgment on its 
Assistant Architect has produced nothing to modify the, we 
are afraid, derisive comment passed by the public on its pro- 
i Even if the Board reconsidered its action yester- 
day (a point undecided at the time of writing), its case is 
not altered ; for it is very obvious that this step was only 
taken under strong pressure, and because the 
members had been awakened to some sense of shame by the 
general contemptuous opinion expressed on their first de- 
cision. It may also be said that the not inconsiderable 
interval which has elapsed since the case of Mr. Hess first 
came before the Board has produced nothing to change the 
position which he and his employers then respectively occu- 
pied. At that period Mr. Hess could only say that he was 
sorry for his indiscretion in asking for orders from 
of theatres, and was constrained to confess that he had no 
evidence to show that he had not sponged in the way 
alleged. The Board was then obviously of the opinion of its 
distinguished member Mr. Wess, who thought that the 
Assistant Architect had, after all, only behaved like a kind 
father in begging for amusement for his littlechildren. Now 
both parties stand where they did. When the Board met, 
having previously lunched, and to hear Mr. 
Hess’s defence before a public gallery, playfully heated to 
a temperature of 115 deg. Fahr., it heard a ition of the 
preliminary plea. Mr. Hess showed what Colonel Huaues, 
M.P., thought a very nice spirit. He confessed his indis- 
cretion, and threw himself on the mercy of the Board. He 
was of opinion that he had committed no crime, and 
his masters to overlook his error. The Board, soothed by 
lunch, and not unpleasantly tickled by the knowledge that 
an ill-disposed public was grilling in the gallery, touched 
him with the sceptre, and warned—not Mr. Hess—but 
other persons, not to do it again. 

We do not desire the death of the sinner, and quite 
with him that he hascommittednocrime. Crimes, un- 
fortunately for some people, come before a very different court 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works. Mr. Hess has only 
(and for this we have his own confession) been guilty of an 
entire want of self-respect, taste, and manners, For that it 
was perbaps a sufficient penance that he had to grovel in a 
public and abject way. As far as he is concerned, the fly 
may be left to stick to the wa’ and rub out when the paint 
is dry. But the Metropolitan Board of Works is a body of 
great dignity and deserves more attention. These pro- 

ings touch it too closely to allow of passing them over 
as if they chiefly affected a mere assistant architect. They 
go very much further. It appears from them that the 
Chairman was aware two years ago of the whole story. 
Then he learnt that the Board’s servant had been indiscreet 
enough to ask for favours from the whom it was 
his duty to supervise. With this know before him he 
did as good as nothing, and the Board is quite satisfied 
that enough was done. The Board cannot have been wholly 
ignorant that something was wrong. Mr. Price knew that 
letters “had been flourished before members of the House 
“ of Commons.” Mr. E. R. Coox, of Poplar, when himself 
a member, actually saw ‘“ Mr. Boron flourishing a bundle 
“ of letters about and threatening to the Beard.” 


Not even this wild figure denouncing doom had any eflect. 
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It was not until the letters had been of use “ to the opposers 
“of the Board’s Theatres Bill,” until, in short, the whole 
story had been told to the Home Srcrerary, that any notice 
was taken. The Board heard that Mr. Hess had shotted 
his request for seats by observing to Mr. Harris that he 
had no wish to exercise his powers so as to “cause in- 
“ convenience.” This it thought no more than might 
be ex from a gentleman seeking amusement for his 
offspring. The patience of the Board was not wearied even 
when the character of its own members was brought into 

uestion. Mr. Hess confessed that he had applied for 

vours for members of the Board. To be sure he could 
only recollect the name of one, who by a curious accident 
has long gone where he will not be subject to the tempta- 
tion of asking for seats in any theatre. Others there were, 
but Mr. Hesp’s memory did not reach to retaining their 
names, Was this discretion of his (the Assistant Architect 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works is not always indiscreet) 
part of that “nice spirit” which Colonel Hucues, M.P., 
commended in the pet We have our opinion, but 
shall for the present keep it to ourselves. The whole story 
is sufficiently instructive, and not one, but two, morals may 
be drawn from it. The first is that the work of supervising 
theatres had better not be entrusted to a body which con- 
tinues to employ assistant architects who have no desire to 
cause inconvenience to managers who are generous in giving 
orders, As the Metropolitan Board is, so will provincial 
bodies be, and so will their assistant architects. Another 
and wider moral is that we may see from the standard of 
manners and taste set up by the just what amount of 
solid reason there is for believing that elective Local 
Government bodies, or a Municipality for London, will be 
more economical and more high-minded than the “privileged” 
bodies at whom the reformer scolds. 


MR. BLUNT AND OTHERS. 


much regret to find that Mr. Witrrip 
behaviour in prison is not fulfilling the promise of 
the first hours of his captivity. He submitted to the prison 
tions at the outset like a man; but he has since then 
involved himself, we are sorry to say, in an undignified 
squabble about his overcoat, and has further vented his re- 
sentment against Mr. Batrour by the promulgation of a 
story which only its sheer absurdity saves from being a 
very atrocious slander. The Cuier Secretary's curt quali- 
fication of it as a “ridiculous lie” is about as full and 
ceremonious a contradiction as it deserves ; more especially 
as the scanty foundation of truth on which the fiction was 
in all probability based must at once have suggested itself 
to the least ingenious mind. That Mr. Batrour should 
have formed, or having formed should have imparted to 
Mr. Buunt of all men, a dark design of putting an 
end to the lives of valetudinarian agitators by subject- 
ing them to punishments too severe for their strength, 
is, of course, ridiculous. But if, as is quite possible, 
the physical weakness of certain of these patriots was 
pleaded as a reason why they should be allowed to defy 
the law with impunity, Mr. Batrour may well have 
replied, and indeed would have been bound to reply, that, if 
they insisted on courting legal penalties which must neces- 
sarily bear harder upon them than upon stronger men, they 
would have nobody but themselves to thank for it. Medical 
certificates of infirm health cannot be recognized as licences 
for the commission of criminal acts, or society would be at 
the mercy of its least robust members. It is quite unneces- 
any we think, to say more than this of Mr. Buiunt’s cock- 
and-bull story, except perhaps to remark on the curious 
fact that its importance only seems to have dawned upon 
him since his imprisonment. For, although he seems to be 
under the impression that Mr. Batrour’s words induced 
him to warn some of his Irish friends before the meeting 
at Mitchelstown, he will find it difficult to satisfy any one 
else that he was moved to take this course by his re- 
membrance of a conversation which did not take place till a 
month afterwards. 

Let us hope that Mr. Biunt, having now surely done 
enough for fame, will submit to the remainder of his punish- 
ment in silence. He has made his little bid for notoriety, 
and it is unworthy to complain of having to pay the price. 
He can hardly have expected to be allowed to advertise 
himself at the expense of the public peace alone, and at no 
cost to himself, though the fact that he was not even treated 


as above the law does cause “grief and surprise” to Lord 
Riron. Nor, we venture to think, will the fear of again, 
and still more seriously, grieving and surprising that strong- 
minded nobleman prevent the administrators of the law 
from applying the same rule in the case of Mr. Saw 
Lerevre if he should carry out his somewhat carefully 
guarded threat of following Mr. Buunt’s example at 
Woodford. Of course, if the meeting which’ Mr. SHaw 
Lerevre threatens to call at “some central point” of the 
Woodford district, in the event of the Irish law courts per- 
sisting in issuing legal process against defaulting tenants 
in defiance of his prohibition, be a lawful one—if it should 

ve to be really free from all the objections raised by 

r. Henn in the recent trials, and be rendered, through the 
“ observance of proper conditions,” unassailable “in point 
“ of law or policy by Mr. Batrour and his subordinates,” 
there will be no objection to Mr. Suaw Lerevrr’s holding it. 
Whether it would in the slightest degree further his 
fessed purpose of saving “the unfortunate tenants” from 
the fate which is Pere Ta over them—or, in other words, 
prevent the law from taking its course—is a question on 
which Mr. SHaw Lerevre does not, we are quite sure, 
deceive himself any more than he does other people. The 
step, however, would, he tells us, prevent him from “ feeling 
“ himself wanting in moral courage”; and, of course, if 
any member of the English party which has cringed to the 
threats of a handful of ruffians in America can find means 
to rid himself of this uncomfortable feeling at so cheap a 
rate, it would be heartless to grudge him the relief. He 
must not, however, go about to vindicate the moral courage 
which has peated down to lawlessness by defying the 
law. If he does, the Government which is — 
lawlessness and upholding law will be assuredly compell 
to deal with him in precisely the same way as if he had 
never found salvation and Cabinet office by discovering 
that the policy of his party for more than eighty years was 
immoral and unwise. The notion of imprisoning an ex- 
Cabinet Minister has, of course, unspeakably ‘scandalized 
the special patrons of the principle of equality before the 
law. It is truly edifying to observe the unanimity with 
which they have assumed that the Government and the 
judicial tribunals must hesitate, ought to hesitate, would be 
wrong if they did not hesitate, the one to prosecute, and 
the other to punish a “Right Honourable” for commit- 
ting precisely the same offences which are at this moment 
being punished in the persons of scores of Irish pea- 
sants with whose very names our good English Radicals 
have never cared to acquaint themselves. It is a most 
instructive commentary on the sincerity of many an 
eloquent denunciation of “privilege.” We trust that, if 
Mr. Saw Lerevre does visit Ireland for the purpose which 
he threatens, he will spare these courtiers the pain of seeing 
him sent to gaol by observing “the proper conditions” of 
legality in his action. We confess, however, that we 
somewhat distrust his ability to discriminate in that re- 
gard, since it appears that a “ careful examination” of 
the judgment in Mr. Biunt’s case has led him to a complete 
misapprehension of its import. If he will take counsel on 
this point from any unprejudiced person, he will find that 
the “judgment” did not “turn wholly” or at all on the 
connexion between the earlier and the later meeting at 
Woodford, though Mr. Heyy indicated that he was guided 
by his view of that connexion in considering the propriety 
or otherwise of Mr. Biunt’s sentence. 


It is really quite a relief to have done with all the 
gentlemen, right honourable and other, who are doing the 
theatrical business of the Home Rule agitation, and 
to get to the actual business himself. Mr, Parneti 
has at last emerged sufficiently from his retirement to allow 
himself to be interviewed by the representative of an Irish 
newspaper, and has im himself to his interviewer on 
the political situation in a very in ing way. We are 
not surprised to find that he has seized at once on the im 
tant declaration of the Prime Munister, to which we Ww 
attention last week, and which we predicted would give 
much concern to the Opposition. This statement of Lord 
Sarispury’s—namely, that in the event of a hostile vote, 
or rather of a certain kind of hostile vote in the House of 
Commons, “ the Government would have to consider whether 
“ they should follow the constitutional custom of resigning 
“ or dissolving,” Mr. Parne.t finds to be “ entirely without 
“ precedent on the part of a Minister in his position.” How 
this si conclusion has been arrived at appears, how- 
ever, from what immediately follows. The critic has simply 
misread or misconstrued the declaration which he was 
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criticizing. He imagines Lord Satispury to have said that 
in consequence of “the great magnitude of the interests 
“ involved ” in the question of the Union he should refuse 
to treat a hostile vote on that question as one of want 
of confidence; and Mr. Parnett adds the comment—so 
obvious that it should alone have led him to suspect his 
interpretation—that it is precisely when and because the 
interests involved in any question are “large and of great 
“ importance, that a division having reference to such in- 
“ terests is universally treated as a question of confidence.” 
Lord Sauispury never said or suggested, of course, that 
he would treat such a division otherwise. What he was 
aquking of was not hostile votes bearing directly on 

question of the Union, but votes hostile to “ certain 
“ portions” of the Legislative measures which the Govern- 
ment purpose introducing during the present Session ; and of 
these votes he said, in strict accordance with constitutional 
principle and precedent, that whenever it was within the 
discretion of the Government to treat, or not to treat, such 
a defeat as a question of confidence, they would be induced by 
considerations of the magnitude of the interests at stake in 
a dissolution, to choose the latter alternative. Founded as 
it is in so gross a misconception of Lord Sa.ispury’s 
meaning, the speculative edifice which Mr. Parnett has 
erected naturally falls to the ground. The grave dissension 
existing, “perhaps, in the Cabinet, certainly in ey, 
was really existent only in Mr. Paryet’s mind. 0 one, 
however, will regret a delusion which has compelled the leader 
of the Home Rule party to offer such excellent counsel as 
he does to the occupants of the Front Opposition Bench and 
his other followers. It would be politic, he says, for Irish 
members and English Radicals to do everything they pos- 
sibly can to facilitate Government business during the 
Session, so that no cry of Obstruction should be got up or 
alleged as an excuse for the entertainment of great matters 
of English policy. Let the Government get to work on 
their English Bills, he urges, and the Unionist majority will 
break up. We will allow you, he offers in other words, 
to proceed unobstructed with the business of the country 
if you will take the risks of proceeding with it. The 
Unionist party and the country will, without hesitation, 
cry “ Done.” They cannot promise Mr. Parne.i the best 
of the bargain, but they will strike it for their own part 
with all the good will in the world. 


= 


SIR LYON PLAYFAIR ON DEPRESSION, 


HE “faint hearts among Free-traders,” to whom Sir 
Lyon PiayraiR may be supposed to have largely 
addressed himself from the dinner-table of the City Liberal 
Club on Wednesday night, will hardly be persuaded to con- 
fidence by his oratory. Any dialogue between him and them 
must necessarily have a certain resemblance to the famous 
conversation between the cook and the ducks. They, the 
faint-hearted Free-traders, like the ducks, may object to being 
eaten even with the most scientific sauce by the development 
of commerce ; but Sir Lyon has substantially nothing to say 
to them except that they are wandering from the point. 
His business is to point out how the development of com- 
merce does its work of mastication and swallowing. The 
lamentation of the unfortunate ducks who are to be 
masticated and swallowed he waives aside as matters of no 
consequence. It may seem to the victims of depression that 
it is of little advantage to them to be told calmly and as a 
matter of scientific truth that “in progress of time this 
“the alternation of inflation and depression to = will 
“adjust itself; the weak will perish in the struggle for 
“existence, and the strong producers will survive.” To 
those who have more than a suspicion that it will be their 
lot_to perish, it is no particular consolation to be told that 
the process of “the struggle for existence” is all very 
Scientific and good. Tothem Sir Lyon Piayrair would 
probably reply that he cannot help it, and that any attempt 
to interfere only makes things worse. 

This attitude of his, looked at, not from the point of 
view of the “faint-hearted,” but purely on its merits, is 
decidedly commendable, for it is both orthodox and logical. 
The thoroughgoing Free-trader is bound to believe that it 
is better any given class of the community should perish 
than that the whole should be hampered. This may 
not look humane or sympathetic, but it is agen 
intelligible. Sir Lyon Piayrain might himself more 


whole in the faith, for he still retains a belief in the power 
of Government or of somebody at least to mitigate the work- 
ing of the great machine of competition by giving the work- 
man a “trained intelligence.” A trained intelligence is an 
excellent thing, no doubt; but we do not quite see the force 
of Sir L. Prayratr’s illustration of its excellence. He cites 
the case of the shoemaker who has been reduced by the in- 
vention of a machine to a 1-64th part of a shoemaker, and 
says that new improvements would not disturb him if his 
intelligence were trained, because he could replace his work 
in other branches of the business. If a new improvement 
were to appear which reduced every 1-64th of a shoemaker 
to a 1-128th, we imagine that every machine shoemaker 
would have to be content with half work and wages, 
or that one man would in future do the work and draw 
the wages of two. In such a case what could the trained 
intelligence of the other man do, except realize clearly the 
hopelessness of fighting the inevitable? He would none the 
less starve with the most intelligent understanding of the 
situation. Sir Lyon Piayrair devoted the greater of 
his speech to showing that improvements in machinery 
and means of communication lead to wholesale “ displace- 
“ ments” of labour. In agricultural implement-making 600 
men now do the work which employed 2,125 in 1873. In 
milling corn 75 per cent. of labour has been “ displaced,” 
and in metal-work about 33 per cent. As freight is low, 
manufactured goods and all other kinds of export can be 
placed in the foreign market so as to compete with the 
native producer far more favourably than was the case even 
a few years ago. All this improvement of machinery and of 
means of communication has led to an immense increase in 
production, The increase in the supply has been out of all 
proportion to the increase in the demand, and so the market 
is glutted, and prices are low. Displacement of labour is, 
of course, simply another and an explanatory-looking term 
for loss of work. The man who has been “ displaced” from 
the factory to the street, will not be the better off for having 
his misfortune called by another name. The tendency of 
all modern industry is towards an immensely increased 
output by fewer hands, and on the supposition that the 
tendency is universal, we fail to see how “ trained in- 
“ telligence” can save the superfluous men from going 
into the ranks of the unemployed. Sir L. PLayrarr believes 
that a better time is coming; but, on his own showing, 
it cannot last unless business men not to spoil it 
by over-production. We have seldom heard a feebler 
reason for confidence. How are business men to agree to 
limit production? Is it at all likely that A will hold his 
hand while B is flooding the market and profiting by the 
boom? If he does, how will he be the better off two years 
later? He will be the worse off; for he will not have 
fattened his paws like the wicked B, and will, therefore, 
have the less to lick. The moral of Sir Lyon Ptayrarr’s 
speech would seem to be that “depression” is likely to be 
permanent, since the world has brought its powers of pro- 
duction and exchange to such a pitch that, on the foil oe 
encouragement, the market can be swamped. For man, 
considered as a consumer, the prospect has its charms. For 
the producer it is less pleasant ; and for the workman, who 
may be reduced from 1 to 1-64th at a moment’s notice, it is © 
less pleasant still. But Que faire? Sir Lyon Prayrair is 
contemptuous of nations which sacrifice foreign trade for 
the home market. When the home market is enough, 
there is something to be said for the policy; but for thi 

country it is not enough, and we must needs keep every- 
thing cheap, and chance it. i. 


GRIMTHORPE SEMPER VIRENS. 


L= GRIMTHORPE performed the difficult feat of 
8 ing himself in last Tuesday’s Times. It is to 
be ho that, if ever this malleus medicorum should be 
seriously ill, he will not try to cure himself with sugar of 
milk in globules. For his death, if it did not exactly eclipse 
the gaiety of nations, would certainly diminish the stock of 
harmless pleasures, especially among those “ superior 

“ sons” at whom he innocuously butts. He tell us, with @ 
fine touch of the quality which, as Mr. Disrag.i once in- 
formed a political opponent, is not invective, that we have 
reached a lower logical bathos than the eminent physician 
who has the same initials as Dr. BuckniLL, and whose 


identity isa very open secret, As it would be no praise 
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to be called less violent than Lord Grimruorrr, so it 
is no reproach to be described as sillier than the real 
“J.C. B.” But let that pass. The doctors can take care of 
themselves, and have very effectually done so. For Lord 
GrimtHorre we can feel nothing but pity for his unfortunate 
plight, and gratitude for the amusing exhibition he makes 
of it. Having failed in his design of sending allopathic 
practitioners to Coventry, he informs an attentive universe 
that he is himself going to Bath, and perhaps that is the 
best thing he can g His enemies have revived its fame, 
and he will find many of them there; while, if the genius 
of the place should induce him to read Northanger 
Abbey, he will certainly improve his style, and perhaps 
recover his temper. Being a very great lawyer (at least 
on the very great authority of Lord GrimruorPe) he has 
been sadly chagrined by the decision of the Court of Appeal 
that Mr. Mitticay, whose cause he gratuitously pleaded 
with so much boisterous energy and self-confidence, has no 
remedy against the Governors of the Queen’s College 
Hospital. If Mr. Mituican were so ill advised as to go 
before the House of Lords, Lord Grimtrnorre would be 
legally entitled to sit at the hearing of the case, and he 
might quote the precedent of the late Lord Devon, who had 
never been anything more exalted than a Master in 
Chancery. Meanwhile Lord Grimrnorre is deprived of 
Mr. Justice Manisty’s improvident injunction, which he 
has been brandishing as a weapon of offence over the heads 
of the medical profession. He therefore characteristically 
takes refuge in an Irish precedent; and, on the imposing 
authority of two Resident Magistrates in a totally different 
case, implies that the managers of a hospital who will not 
have any dealings with homeopathists or homeopathy may 
be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for six calendar 
months. O sancta simplicitas ! 


Lord Grivtnorre still maintains that vaccination is a 
“ strictly homeopathic proceeding,” heedless or oblivious 
of the facts that it was discovered by Sir Wittiam JENNER 
before HAHNEMANN was heard of, that it is not a cure but a 
preventive, and that the disease which it produces is not the 
disease which it prevents, Lord Griurnorre’s “argument” 
in reply to these obvious considerations, and indeed his 
whole controversial tone, forcibly remind one of the 
theological disputant who, getting the worst of it in a 
discussion about original sin, which happened to be con- 
ducted at dinner, observed, with an air of asperity, “ If I 
“were you, I wouldn't talk with my mouth full.” He 
points out, as we pointed out before him, that the case in 
question had nothing to do with the respective merits of 
homeopathy and allopathy, or even with the treatment of 
one class of practitioners by another, but simply with the 
legal status of Mr. Mitxican at the Jubilee Hospital. That 
is perfectly true; but it only shows that Lord GrimTHorre 
forced a quarrel upon the doctors from mere pugnacity, as he 
is said to have once cross-examined a scientific witness in a 
case with which he was not professionally connected, and 
because he loves hot water, the hotter the better. His 
epithets of “ cowardly,” “dishonest,” “ idiotic,” d&c., with 
which he bespatters the doctors are mere digressions, as 
the gentleman said when the glass of wine was thrown 
in his face. He again brings up the old story, which 
did much duty six or seven years ago, about the in- 
surance office in New York where “homeopathic lives” 
are insured at ten per cent. below the ordinary pre- 
miums. He does not explain how the Company find 
out that the assured do not secretly resort to allopaths. 
But we are disposed to think that the principle, if it 
could be carried out, is a sound one. The people who 
dabble in homeopathy usually enjoy excellent health, 
and do not want any medicine. The only book in 
which Lord GrimrnorPe is understood to believe, except 
“ Astronomy without Mathematics,” contains the words 
“ They that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
* are sick.” Of course Lord Grorruorre has his unverified 
stories about anonymous patients who have been cured by 
homeopathists where allopathy failed, just as the herb 
doctors and the wise women have theirs. Lord GrimTHorPE 
believes, or affects to believe, that doctors are liars, rogues, 
bullies, and conscious ignoramuses. He is welcome to his 
opinion, and probably no doctor cares two straws what Lord 
Gruvraorre thinks of him. A more serious effort has been 
made to show that Dr. Lauper Brunton is on the side of 
the homeopathists because he says that the “law of similars ” 
is not always false—rather a different thing from saying 
that it is always true. But Dr. Brunton himself denies 
the impeachment in decisive, not to say contemptuous, 


language. As for Dr. Duparon’s emendation of the sub- 
junctive for the indicative, which turns Hannemann’s pro- 
position from a scientific dogma into a therapeutic rule, it 
only transforms unsound theory into unsafe practice. 


LAW AND LAWLESSNESS, 


HE trial of Messrs, Granam and Burys has resulted 

in the conviction of both prisoners on the charge of 
participating in an unlawful assembly on the 13th of 
November last. Of riot and assault the jury declared them 
to be not guilty—a finding the prisoners owe chiefly to the 
excellent promptitude by which their attempt to enter 
Trafalgar Square was arrested, and perhaps to the popular 
misapprehension of what constitutes an assault in law. 
On this point, as in others, the summing-up of Mr. 
Justice Cartes was perfectly clear; but the jury appear 
to have preferred the mildest interpretation possible of 
the judge’s simple and incontrovertible statement, The 
verdict, however, is completely satisfactory so far as it 
deals with the more serious offence for which Messrs, 
GrauamM and Burys were tried. And it is idle to 
lament that juries do not invariably deal with cases 
in the spirit of lawyers when their finding is a suffi- 
cient vindication of the law. The sentence of six weeks’ 
imprisonment was in the circumstances the least measure 
of correction that could satisfy justice. Compared with 
the swift retribution that overtook others concerned in 
gatherings in Trafalgar Square the sentence may even 
appear lenient. The dupes of professional agitators have 
too often suffered penalties which their leaders ought 


.| logically to share. This unnatural detachment of cause 


and effect need no longer distress the more thoughtful 
among them. Masters and men reap alike the disagreeable 
fruits of their disastrous and criminal attempts, and the open 
mind of the democrat must be exquisitely content with the 
level prospect. The pity of it is that the illustration is 
somewhat incomplete. The meeting of leaders and followers 
in common bonds might be more comprehensive. There is 
something wanted in the picturesqueelement. We miss Mr. 
Granaw’sleaders, and feel it washeartless in his bodyguard, the 
* men with sticks,” to have left him on the field. As to the 
mischievous inciters of these men, whose valour is measurable 
by their respect for a whole skin, their elusiveness in the 
hour of risk is notorious, and no one is surprised at their 
absence from the fraternal fold. It should prove an ex- 
cellent lesson for the persons previously convicted of rioting, 
be they merely dupes or professional defiers of the law, to 
find their leaders following them to prison. For, though 
their methods of work differed somewhat, their en i 
is of the same kind, just as the affair of the 13th of 
November was the illegitimate issue of the organized plans 
of riot and intimidation that naturally sprang from the 
improvised disturbance in February 1886. If Sir Cuar.es 
Warren had proved to be as blind to this patent continuity 
of events, and as insensible to the necessity of providing 
against contingencies, as Mr. Granam's friends profess to 
believe he ought to have been, everybody knows that the 
disgraceful scenes of the previous year would have been in- 
finitely surpassed on the November Sunday. 

Apart from the verdict, which was universally regarded 
as inevitable, there is sound reason for the public to be 
satisfied by the judge’s succinct statement of the law as to 
unlawful assemblies and the pretended “ right” of public 
meeting in Trafalgar Square.. The purpose of those who 
organize a public meeting may or may not be lawful, but 
the attempt to hold a meeting in defiance of the pro- 


hibition of the legally constituted authorities was defined | 


to be unlawful. It was quite immaterial whether the 
objects of the conveners of the meeting were lawful if 
the authorities responsible for public safety and govern- 
ment were convinced that the project might lead to dis- 
turbances and cause fear to o persons, The judge 
defined in clear, express terms, not merely the right, but 
the duty, of Sir Cuarntes Warren to prohibit the meeting 
proposed to be held on the 13th of November. Before 
that date Mr. Granam and Mr. Granam's abettors in 
the press knew perfectly well that the projected gather- 
ing was regarded by the authorities as an unlawful 
assembly. ‘The judge completely disposed of the absurd 
contention that Trafalgar Square was a kind of forum 
secured in perpetuity to professional agitators. and their 
ever-attendant throng of roughs, pickpockets, and other 
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ill-disposed characters. If it is conceivable that Messrs. 
Granam and Burns were ignorant of the nature of an un- 
lawful assembly, it is the more satisfactory that they should 
acquire knowledge from a jury of their countrymen. The 
result reduces the future action of the.Government to the 
clearest limits. The ridiculous pretexts of “right” and un- 
defined legality advanced by the friends of Mr. Granam 
have been declared to be entirely baseless. The mere 
threats of mortified mischief-mongers that the question will 
be reopened may be treated with proper scorn. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A MYTH. 


T would be most unfair to hold Sir Micmart Hicks- 
Beacu responsible for the construction which the Glad- 


Bristol. The glosses of these designing commentators for- 
tunately defeat their own object by their very audacity. 
When, on the strength of the speech in question, the late 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is de- 
scribed in one such commentary as already half a Home 
Ruler, and is invited to take the final step which will bring 
him into line with Mr. Guapstone and Mr. ParNeELL, we 
know what to think. The writer of such nonsense is, of 
course, only attempting to raise the depressed spirits of 
his party, and to make mischief among his opponents. 
The fulsome compliments, addressed from the same sincere 
quarter, to Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacn on his “states- 
“ manlike mind” and other valuable gifts, and the insti- 
tution of the familiar eulogistic comparison between the 
Irish Secretary whom the eulogist was vilifying yesterday 
and the successor whom he is slandering to-day are all 
part of the same system of tactics. No one who has 
fully realized its complete unscrupulousness will be sur- 
— to learn, if he did not know already, that Sir 

icHAEL Hicks-Beacn never uttered anything remotely 
resembling the declaration of a half-Home Ruler. His 
language on the Home Rule question consisted mainly 
of the unimpeachably orthodox, if not very fruitful, 
proposition, that, retaining under the control of the Central 
Government those matters which ought to be retained, Par- 
liament might then “ hand over everything that the in- 
“terests of the United Kingdom permit to be managed 
“ locally in England to Irish local authorities properly con- 
“ stituted, directly it is safe to do this without risk of the 
“ power we confer being used as a lever to obtain practical 
“separation.” It is true that the late Chief Secretary also 
urged that the Irish business reserved to the Central 
Government should be administered by political officials 
only nominally controlled by a single Minister, who can- 
not possibly find time for all the details of the adminis- 
tration of the country. This proposal may or may not 
be wise or unwise; and we confess that we doubt, for 
more reasons than one, the wisdom of multiplying Irish 
officials “ directly responsible to Parliament”; but any- 
how it is a question which concerns the arrangements 
of central, not of local, administration, .and cannot there- 
~ be twisted into any sort of connexion with Home 

ule, 

At the same time, there was perhaps a little false ac- 
centuation about Sir Hicks-Beacn’s address. 
Unintentionally, no doubt, he laid somewhat too much 
stress on the prospective, and-even problematic, policy 
to be adopted, and too little on the line of action which 


to come if Ireland is really to be restored to full political 
health. To this objection we think such a passage as 
the following is distinctly open :—“ Of this I feel certain, 
“you may for a time govern Ireland by force; but, unless 
“ you can convince Irishmen that it 1s impossible for them 
“to obtain a separate Parliament and Executive, and that, 
“on. the other hand, they can have all their real wants 
“dealt with by the Imperial Parliament in the manner 
“which they themselves desire, you cannot permanently 
“eure the enormous mischief which has been done by 
“the adoption by Mr. Giapsrone of the policy of Home 
“Rule.” All this, no doubt, is perfectly unobjectionable 
doctrine ; but we must be allowed to doubt whether it is 
exactly the doctrine which most needs enforcing at the 
present moment. Unless, says Sir Micnae. Hicks-Beacu, 
“ you can convince Irishmen that it is impossible for them 
“to obtain a separate Parliament and Executive,” you 


convincing Irishmen of this—a way which is now being 
taken with great effect and still greater promise—is to 
govern them by what Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacu calls 
“ force ”—that is to say, the amount of restraining pressure 
necessary to make them respect the authority and obey the 
orders of the Government under which they live and must 
continue to live. This—the only convincing process of con- 
viction which can ever really reach the minds of people who 
rely, not upon their own strength, but upon the presumed 
weakness of their rulers, in their attack on an existing form 
of rule—has, as we have said, been applied with great effect 
and still greater promise ; but the very surest way to undo 
the effect and to destroy the promise of that process is to 
announce to the people upon whom it is slowly operating 
that you believe it can only be kept up “for a time.” It is 
precisely this belief, revealed by British Governments and 
detected by Irish malcontents, which has paralysed all the 
efforts of firm administrators to restore permanent supremacy 
to the law in Ireland. It is just because we have never yet 
succeeded in disabusing the Irish mind of the notion that 
what is called “coercion” is a mere passing phase of ad- 
ministrative treatment, and that England will tire of 
applying it before Ireland tires of resisting it—it is for this 
very reason that we have never succeeded in bringing home 
to the minds of Irishmen that conviction which Sir MicHaEL 
Hicxs-Beacu rightly considers it so important to impress 
upon them, but which, unfortunately, the words he had just 
that moment uttered were calculated to weaken. So long, 
indeed, as he prefaces statements of the kind by the re- 
minder that you cannot govern Ireland except “ for a time 
“ by force” we may be quite sure that Irish Nationalists 
will pay very little attention to everything that follows 
the word “ unless.” His second condition of the possibility 
of governing Ireland otherwise than by force is, that 
Irishmen be made to feel that they can have all their real 
wants dealt with by the Imperial Parliament in the manner 
which they themselves desire. But one of their wants 
at this moment—and a want which they vehemently de- 
clare to be a real one—is to obtain that separate Parliament 
and Executive of the impossibility of which we are to con- 
vince them ; so that it would here seem necessary to Sir 
Micuart Hicks-Bracn’s argument that you should be able 
to govern Ireland “ by force,” not only “ for a time,” but for 
whatever length of time the “impossible” may continue to 
present itself to the Irish mind as a “real want.” It is idle 
to tell an unreasonable claimant that your only hope of 
permanently resisting him is by inducing him to moderate 
his claims. 

We have felt it our duty to take exception to this 
ticular line of reasoning on the part of the late Chief Secre- 
tary, because we regard it as calculated to do some mischief 
in Ireland. That it indicates any wavering uf Sir Micnag. 
Hicks-Beacn’s Unionist convictions we do not for a moment 
believe. He may possibly be very much astonished that 
such a construction should have been put upon it; but, if 
so, that only shows that he has not yct done justice to the 
admirable mythopeic faculty of his opponents. We can 
assure him that, however guarded he may consider his 
language to have been, he has already given these artists 
ample material on which to work, and that, if he keeps his 
eye upon them, and refrains, in the interests of art, from 
any interference, he will have the privilege of seeing a myth 
in the making. He has been already told that he is half'a 
Home Ruler. We give him three months of that ambiguous 
condition. When that time has gone by, he will find that 
he has blossomed out into a full-blown Parnellite. We 
shall hear of the “Clifton speech” in which Sir Micwaxn 
Hicks-Bracu “ denounced ” the “ rule of force,” and avowed 
his conversion to the belief that Irishmen ought to be 
allowed to manage all their own affairs in Dublin— 
just as we hear of the “ Newport speech,” in which Lord 
Sa.ispury promised to give bis favourable consideration 
to a scheme for resettling the relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland after the Austro-Hungarian model. For this 
work of art we consider three months ample time; and 
when the myth has been completed it will, like all great 
works of art, prove imperishable. If Sir Micmagz Hicxs- 
Beacu doubts this, let him ponder the unspeakably 
instructive correspondence which has taken place over 
the speech of Mr. Suaw Lerevre at Tunstall and that 
right hon. gentleman’s latest “explanation” thereof. Sir 
Freperick Mitner no doubt flattered himself that he 
had killed one of the myths which Mr. Suaw Lerevar 
had made play with, mistaking it for another. But 
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led as a perfectly reputable weapon for an ex-Cabinet 
inister to pick up and apply to the purposes of party 
warfare, although the warrior who has now got hold 
of it does not quite understand its use or know exactly 
where he got it. He thought his authority was Mr. 
Justis McCarruy, but it appears it was not; so of 
course it must have been somebody else—Mr. PARNELL 
perhaps. Yes, let us take it that Mr. Parnett will 
corroborate the statement that “ other members of the 
“ Cabinet besides Lord Carnarvon” were in favour, in 
1885, of a Home Rule scheme. And, although -Mr. 
ParNELL, who has long since told his own story on the 
subject, has never been able to associate any single one of 
Lord Carnarvon’s colleagues with Lord Carnarvon him- 
self, and though, further, Mr. Parnewt is the very witness 
who blew the earlier myth—in which Mr. LEFEVRE 
still professes to believe—to the winds, his testimony, 
which is rejected on the first point, would be perfectly 
acceptable on the second. Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu, as 
he studies these ingenuities, may see the fate in store for 
himself, 


THE LONDON STARLING. 


ings starling is, with the exception of the s w, probably 
the commonest of London birds. From the nature of its 
food it is not so ubiquitous, but in all the Parks and larger open 

spaces it may be seen at all times of the year. Its food 
consists principally of worms and insects; but, notwithstanding 
that it = an enormous appetite, it can live and thrive where 
the rook, who feeds like it, would starve, the difference in size and 
therefore in the amount of food required having doubtless much 
to do with this. The number of starlings, in Parks at least, 
does not appear to be diminishing, the decay of the trees, which 
has driven the rooks from their former haunts, having made life 
easier for these birds by providing them with excellent nesting 
places, a hole in a tree being considered by the starling a most 
comfortable nursery. Kensington Gardens, which unfortunately 
contains as many decaying trees as any park of its size in 
England, is in consequence largely uented by these birds 
during the ing season, as they find not only comfortable 
homes and plenty of food within a reasonable distance, but also 
immunity from disturbance, as since the park-keepers have been 

by the metropolitan police, even the most adventurous 
boys have given up any idea of bird’s-nesting there. However, 
it does not by any means confine itself to nesting in trees, as it 
thoroughly appreciates an unused chimney, and will take pos- 
session of any suitable hole or cranny in a house or other building. 
In the case more especially of buildings thickly covered with ivy, 
of which we are sorry to say few are to be found in London, it 
builds its nest and rears its young in close company with the 
house-sparrow, with which it appears to live on the best of terms, 
thus, we think, disproving one of the many charges that have 
been brought against it—to wit, that it, like the daw, is occa- 
sionally given to making a meal of the young of its smaller and 
more feeble companions. 


idea that it knows it is engaged in a good work, and will therefore 

en the is co with snow, starlings, ially in 
the suburbs, = generally found among the birds coming with p bol 
regularity to be fed by those bird-iovers who clear a space and 
throw down crumbs and scraps to help their feathered friends 
through what to them is a most trying time. 

Though, as we have said, starlings are to be found in London 
and its suburbs at all times of the year, the main body leave town 
as soon as their young are strong on the wing—that is, towards 
the end of summer. Being birds with great power of flight, they 
are very wide rangers, and many of them, there is little doubt, 
leave this country during the winter; a yet larger number, how- 
ever, migrate to the westward. Those that remain in this country 
form large flocks, which are during the day often to be seen in 
company with rooks, daws, and even lapwings. These flocks 
collect at night to roost, often forming huge bodies, the birds 
being literally in thousands, Yarrell gives an account of one of 
these “starling roosts” which existed in his time at King’s 
Weston, near Bristol, “in a plantation of arbutus, laurustinus, &c.,” 
to which, he tells us, the birds “ repaired in an evening by millions 
from the low grounds about the Severn, their noise and stench 
being something altogether unusual.” 

Young starlings, until after their first moult, are in colour 
utterly unlike their parents, their plumage being of a dull brown. 
So unlike, in fact, are they that such good observers as Montagu 
and Bewick described mmf figured young starlings as specimens of 
the “ solitary thrush,” though how the mistake could have arisen 
it is hard to conceive, as we should imagine that any boy who had 
ever had an opportunity of bird’s-nesting could have identified the 
species. During the time they remain in the nest the young birds 
are most voracious, nothing apparently coming amiss to them, and 
this voracity often leads to their destruction, or at least captivity, 
as they are so wanting in discrimination that even the benens 

r is readily seized under the mistaken idea that it can be 
swallowed and is good for food. The wily boy, knowing this, is 
often enabled to capture fledglings, whose nursery is far from 
his reach in the depths of a hollow tree. The proceeding is a 
simple one; he waits until he knows that the birds are nearly 
fledged, and therefore strong and fit for his p , when 
inserting his arm into the hole in which the nest is built, and 
spreading his rs, he, as a rule, finds at least one of them 
seized, and is able, before the deluded bird has time to dis- 
cover its mistake, to drag out his struggling victim. Starlings 
when taken from the nest are not difficult birds to rear, and if 
trouble is taken with their education, can be taught to articulate 
words, and even very short sentences, though they much more 
readily imitate other birds, or animals, the human voice. 
This bird is indeed a mocking-bird, and may often be heard to 
mix the notes of other birds with its own peculiar song. From 
its wide-ranging habits it associates with all sorts of yn 
incongruous companions, and may occasionally be to 
imitate exactly the wild cry of the redshank or other wader, the 
result, doubtless, of a visit, during the winter, to the banks of 
one of our tidal rivers, as it is a very common habit of this bird, 
aay in severe weather, to visit the banks left bare by the 
tide, as by so doing it can always ensure a meal. 

Starlings are certainly on the increase in the country, and, as 
we have said, their numbers do not, in our opinion, materiall 
decrease in London, or at least in the suburbs; nor do we think 


During the breeding season, more particularly, the starling is a 
noisy, merry bird, spending the whole of its spare moments in 
whistling, singing, and chattering, as if endeavouring to explain 
to the whole world how thoroughly it enjoys its life. It is also 
one of the busiest of birds, constantly running over the grass in 
pursuit of its food with a manner and gait that is best described by 
the word “fussy.” While it is so e no living thing appears 
to be too small to escape its notice; it is not, however, content 
with the insects to be found on the surface, but is constantly 
stabbing and probing the ground with its bill in search of worms 
and larve. It is, in fact, a true friend to the gardener, though 
we can but admit that the charge brought against it of robbing 

and other fruit trees has considerable foundation in fact, 
and that it will also, though this is probably not so heinous an 
offence in the eyes of the suburban gardener, help itself freely to 
grapes out of doors. Wherever sheep are kept, it is fond 
of perching on their backs, the cause of this habit being, no doubt, 
that it is enabled to vary its diet by making a meal of the ticks 
and other ites to be found in the wool. 

The starling is one of the most beautiful of British birds, though 
there are many that are more brilliantly coloured. The cock bird 
in his summer dress, with his bright yellow bill, and his spotted 
plumage shot with metallic colours, is, in our opinion, surpassed by 
very few. Even thesmoke and dirt of London cannot destroy his 
beauty; and, unlike the sparrow, wherever he is found he looks 
and carries himself like a gentleman. This bird, indeed, deserves 
to be a much greater favourite than it is. Its beauty, and its 
merry chattering ways, to say nothing of its usefulness in destroy- 
ing enormous numbers of insects and their larve, entitle it to 
respect and protection wherever it is found, even though it does 

e the gardener pay toll of his fruit. In addition to its other 
attractive qualities, it has a certain fearlessness of man, quite dis- 
tinct from the aggressive impudence of the sparrow, a fearlessness 
apparently the outcome of a clear conscience, the very movements 


that, so long as the Parks at least remain, there is any cause to 
fear that they will cease to be reckoned among the birds of 


London, 


PARNELLIUM SIDUS. 


OURTESY to a newcomer in any field on the part of oldsters 
is always decent, and though there might be some things 
or more dubious, in of the new 
ondon evening nny journal, which appeared for the first 
time last Tuesday, every web-contattal sans must have taken 
it up in an amiable and tolerant spirit. It must naturally be 
annoying to a considerable party—such as, in numbers at least, 
the ee party a — find itself with only a 
single respectable supporter in mdon press, that supporter 
being itself so half-hearted as to Genggeoes of the Plan of 
Campaign. And it is only surprising that so long a time has been 
allowed to elapse before attempting to supply the deficiency. - 
Halfpenny evening newspapers have long been popular and not 
uninfluential things in the country towns, and they have in 
one or two cases attained fair success in London itself. The last 
newspaper which bore the name of the Star was neither very able 
nor very fortunate; but there is something in starting with no 
—_ reputation to live “p to, and with any bad luck which may 
sup to have a' to a name worn off by lapse of time. 
Something good might come even out of the Gladstonian- 
Parnellite Galilee. 
It is to be feared that these amiable feelings may in impulsive 
persons hardly have survived the first swimming of the Star into 
their ken. It has, we doubt not, a staff of genius as great 
as the personal appearance of that staff is, on the Star’s own 
showing, wee but the body does not seem to include 
experie in the peculiar art of prospectus-writing. 
don, we greatly fear, though his original was a stout 
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Tory, would not have declined, other considerations being satis- 
factory, to write for the Star, the principles of which are quite 
of the other complexion; but Captain Shandon is dead. He 
n likely to express in one sentence a sublime 
contempt for “ the verbose and prolix articles to which most of 
our contemporaries adhere,” and to make this sentence part of an 
article two columns and a half long. He might, indeed, have been 
guilty of tempting fortune by the opening statement, “ This is the 
first number of a journal which is probably destined to be alive 
and active long hand that writes these lines is in the 
dust,” for that is, of course, fair brag of a certain kind. Evregi 
monumentum, says the editor of the Star, though it must be con- 
fessed that probubly no one ever performed that operation in a more 
legerdemainish fashion than by producing one number of a halfpenny 
paper. Then we are told that the Star “ will judge all things from 
a Radical standpoint,” not, of course, therefore, on their merits, or 
with the ridiculous affectation of impartiality and judicial evenness. 
‘The Star will judge the policy of the different political parties 
(except, of course, the Radical one) by “ the condition of the 
charwoman that lives in St. Giles”; the foi du 
being thus interestingly supplemented by the politique de la 
charwoman in the list of picturesque phrases. If anybody enables 
the charwoman “to put two pieces of sugar in her cup of tea 
instead of one, [he] will be worthy of everlasting thanks and 
ineffaceable glory.” The Star, it thus appears, will not consider 
the effect on the charwoman of increased sugar, or the means by 
which she obtains the second lump. One lump or two lumps, that 
‘is the sole question. Or rather, it is not the sole. The Star has 
just said in effect that only if Empire provided two lumps, weuld 
‘itjudge Empire favourably ; but it now goes further again, perhaps 
at some slight loss of consis :—“ Empire, dominion, influence 
in the councils of Europe, all these and such like things to us are 
mere pestilent emptiness,” though we can assure the Star that 
there is no such thing as pestilent emptiness—it is a contradiction 
in terms. “The elevation, the more constant employment, the 
‘better wage, the increase of food in the stomachs, dignity in the 
‘souls, joy, humanity, tenderness in the hearts of the people, these, 
and these things alone, represent to us progress, glory, national 
greatness.” It is really a pity that Mr. Carlyle is not alive to 
write yet another Latterday Pamphlet. 

The next paragraph reads like, and perhaps is an abstract of, 
‘the Samienl works of Citizen Carnegie, by whom it was perhaps 
‘contributed. The method — in the first number to help to 
bring about the Citizen’s millennium is to insert paragraphs of 
spiteful tittle-tattle about the Queen. The views of the paper on 
Ireland are expressed in equally familiar form. “ We can see no 
“reason why Irishmen should not have exactly the same right as 
Englishmen to choose their method of governing their own 
affairs.” But there is the usual omission to mention any particular 
in which Irishmen have not the same —_ as Englishmen to 
choose their method of governing their affairs. Also there is a 
‘sentence which, for the sake of the editor of the Star, we trust he 
does not mean to put into practice. He says that “the Irishman 
is deprived of and the Englishman enjoys the four first funda- 
mental rights of free citizenhood [whenever you see the termina- 
tion “hood” know that nonsense is going to be talked]—free 
speech, free writing, free meeting, and free combination.” If the 
“Star tries any of these things, we fear that its editor is exceeding 
likely to find himself in Holloway Gaol. However, this is about the 
middle of his programme, and by this time he has warmed to his 
work. “The farmers of Ireland are robbed by the landlords; 
the poor of London are robbed by the Corporation and the 
Companies.” The police and the Government practise “a system 

of violent suppression of popular rights”—which, by the way, 
‘the Star had just said that Englishmen enjoy. This astral body is 
going to give Sieben cheap gas, cheap water, cheap meat, cheap tish, 
cheap houses, cheap rooms—in short, pots with hoops @ discrétion ; 
and apparently the means of these gifts is to be the taxation of 
round-rents. The accuracy which characterizes the document 
may be further exampled by quotation :— Of the pounds that 
the small tradesman pays for his house, of tue shillings the 
‘seamstress pays for her room, at least a quarter goes to the idle 
and the opulent landowner that lives in luxury and ease in the 
West End of London.” We need not trouble ourselves with the 
minor and usual details of a newspaper programme, except to 
note that the Star will in rting “ do away with the hackneyed 
style of obsolete journalism,” and the men and women that figure 
in the forum [where is the foram ?], and the pulpit and the law 
¢ourt, shall be presented as they are, living, breathing, in blushes 
or in tears.” This promise is partly implemented, as they would 
‘ay in Scotland, by the subsequent description of a lady who 
is rather @ heroine with Radicals just now, as possessing 
“fiery and restless eyes” and “a rubicund complexion.” Up 
to the present, however, the Star has chiefly had to confine 
itself, as far as the tears and blushes go, to personal descriptions 
of its own staff, which appears to consist of a leader-writer who 
is called “the Dook,” a cashier who is called “the Gentleman,” 
and a publisher who is like Lord Hartington, together with a 
sub-editor of “a far-off look and an emotional temper like 
Shelley”—or the Game Chicken, who might almost have been 
mistaken for Shelley. These details are, no doubt, interesting, 
4nd, in case they are not found ree 5 the readers of the 
Star can turn to an edifying history of New York scandal—of 
which the editor was he thinking when he wrote “ All we 
€an do is to be clean and decent.” A good deal of the usual alter- 
hate fustian, brag, and vulgarity of the common American journal, 


an attack on Lord Hartington for having a basso profoundo (ie) 
——— an account of the private apartments of Mr. 

ohn Burns—such is the farrago sideris. And at the end of the 
programme the peroration comes:—‘‘ We have been called into 
existence by the emt, a, and hate which the malignant 
and treacherous desertion of the Liberal cause by so-called Liberal 
papers has created among all true Radicals.” This is at least a 
frank genealogical statement, for it is not every one who would 
confess that he was the child of hatred, disgust, and contempt. 
Are the qualities entailed on the family ? 

We have given more space to this curious little paper than it 
may be thought to deserve, because it ts curious as literally the 
| thoroughgoing organ of the Gladstonian party in London, 
and, therefore, expressing the sentiments and the desires which 
must be supposed to be those which the active men of the party 
wish to inculcate, It is really interesting to sum up the creed of 
a true Gladstonian untrammelled by a respectable past. The 
articles appear to include: (1) the subordination of all con- 
siderations in politics to the filling of “the stomachs of the 
people”; (2) Republicanism ; (3) something which is obscurely 
indicated as a vast reform of the Land Laws, and which must 
mean expropriation of some sort or other ; (4) the provision of 
cheap houses and extra lumps of sugar by communal or municipal 
authorities; (5) ransom of house property (which, by the way, is 
known to be held in larger quantities by small owners than any 
kind of ep ty (6) personal journalism; (7) the general 
expression of hatred, contempt, and disgust towards other rows- 
papers. Now, that is a very edifying exposé of the kind of thing 
which is thought likely to appeal to Gladstonian feelings in the 
lower voter class, Fortunately, it comes a good deal too late. 
There is plenty of ignorance about, no doubt, and there are said to 
be still voters of not less than average intelligence, who are sure 
that dog-muzzling orders mean nothing but profit to muzzle- 
selling friends of the Government or the justices, But political 
Clubs of the sounder kind have already done much good, and will 
do more. It cannot be repeated too often how grave is the responsi- 
bility which rests on all persons who in any a the oppor- 
tunity to promote the establishment of such Clubs, and the general 
diffusion of political knowledge by all other means. The pro- 
gramme of the Star ought to be no small encouragement to such 
persons. For that programme is curiously free from all appeal to 
any but the very lowest motives, It assumes that, if “ the people,” 
who are to be alone considered, can be presented with sufficient 
bribes at the expense of the upper and richer classes, if they can 
be coaxed with lumps of sugar, flattered by praises of their 
dignity and exhortations against servility, and tickled by sensa- 
tional accounts of trials, ill-natured or prurient gossip, that is 
all, not only that need be done, but that can be done. The 
programme, if it had been put forth by the other side as a skit, 
would have been denounced as a gross insult to the sovereign 
people. And we can only hope that the conductors of the Star 
will carry it out as closely as they can; for the more they do so 
the better for honest men. 


LEO XIII AND IRELAND, 


er & ome any truth in the reports of some su 

negotiations between the British Government and the Holy 
See, we are not just now concerned to discuss, That there is at 
least great inacc in the statements so confidently hazarded, 
there can be little doubt. Neither again do we propose to examine 
here the value of the rumour of Mr. Gladstone's intending to pay 
his respects at the Vatican in the hope of securing an illustrious 
convert to the cause of Home Rule. There would indeed be an 
amusing kind of poetical nemesis in the prostration of the author 
of The Vatican ; their Bearing on Civil Allegiance, at the 
feet of the Pontiff whom—in the person of his predecessor—he so 
sternly rebuked for claiming a right to interfere with politics, in 
order to solicit his political assistance against the British Govern. 
ment, “It is not,” we were solemnly assured in 1874, “for the 
dignity of the Crown and google of the United Kingdom to be 
diverted from a path which they have deliberately chosen say, 
e.g. the maintenance of the Union unimpaired], and which it 
does not rest with all the myrmidons of the Apostolic Chamber 
{Irish bishops eg.] either openly to obstruct or secretly to 
undermine . . . and a strong-headed and sound-hearted race will 
not be hindered, either by latent or by avowed dissents, due 
to the foreign influence of a caste, from the accomplishment of its 
mission in the world.” It would be, we repeat, a curious nemesis 
to find the author of these words, and many like them, himself 
invoking that “ foreign influence ” to encourage and reinforce the 
by no means “ latent dissents” of Irish priests and prelates from 
the discharge by Crown and people of the United Kingdom of 
their mission in the world. Still stranger things have happened, 
however. Prince Bismarck for instance has in a sense, though not 
quite the same sense, “gone to Canossa”; why should not Mr, 
Gladstone go there too? But that, as we said before, is not our 
point just now. It is more tothe to inquire, independently 


of any surmises as to who is going to ask him to do this or t! 
what action the Pope is likely to take, or may fairly be expec 

to take, in reference to the Parnellite agitation. According to a 
recent m, which may be accepted as substantially correct, 
he received the other day a deputation of Irish bishops and priests 
and questioned them on several i 


points concerning the condition of 
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‘Ireland. “ After hearing their replies,” the telegram proceeds, 


‘his Holiness strongly exhorted the Irish ecclesiastics present to 
use all their influence to restore tranquillity and respect for law to 
their country, adding that by violence they would never obtain 
what they asked.” It will be observed that, if this report 
fairly represents the admonition of his Holiness to his Trish 
visitors, he said nothing as to the merits or demerits of the end 
they are aiming at, but did pronounce a decided judgment as to 
the means by which they are striving to attain it. And here, as 
it appears to us, lies the true distinction between what it is and 
what it is not reasonable to expect from Leo XIII. as regards the 
Irish business. He is er officio a judge, according to Vatican 
doctrine an infallible judge, on moral questions, but in political 
controversy, as such, he has no special call or prerogative to 
intervene. If then it be asked whether he ought not to condemn 
Parnellism, we may reply in scholastic phrase, distinguendum. 
Home Rule se he may, and presumably does, disapprove, but 
he can hardly, as Pope, condemn it; Parnellism however means 
crime, and that he may and should condemn. 

To be more explicit, we mean this. The Pope, as Head of the 
Universal Church, claims the right to be supreme teacher of the 
faithful on all questions of “faith and morals,” and—it is im- 
portant to nute here—that claim is everywhere admitted throughout 
the world-wide ,communion over which he rules. He does not 
claim to be supreme judge on political questions, nor would such 
a claim be acknowledged. On these matters he must of course, 
like other men, have his opinion ; and, from the position he occupies, 
and the large opportunities of observation it affords, the opinion, 
at least of such a Pope as Leo XIII., is likely to be sounder and 
more balanced than that of private individuals. And hence 
it is not unnatural that he should be asked, as on a recent 


' instance he was asked, to arbitrate between the rival parties in a 


political dispute, But this is of course a wholly different thing 
from intervening by his own independent authority. And to 
arrogate to yourself an authority you do not possess is much 
likelier—as was abundantly exemplified under the last pontificate— 
to imperil than to strengthen the authority which is properly your 
own. We do not see then how Leo XI. ean be reasonably 
asked or expected to frame an ex cathedrd judgment even on a 

litical question so clear and so vital as that of Irish Home Rule. 
No doubt, atlecting as it does the integrity, if not in its far- 
reaching consequences the very existence, of the British Empire, it 
cuts across and traverses all ordinary party distinctions, so that it 
is hard to see how there can be two opinions on the subject among 


; — Englishmen. But that does not immediately concern the 


Nor can he even be expected to bring any strong pressure to 
bear on the Irish bishops, if they assure him that in their opinion 
Home Rule is essential to the welfare of their country. He may 
indeed tell them—perhaps he has told them—that they are mis- 
taken. But he can hardly censure them officially if they decline 
to accept his judgment. That his personal opinion on the subject 
coincides with that of the great majority of Englishmen is more than 

bable, from all that is known of his general attitude of mind. But 

e would not be within his rights in promulgating his personal 
opinion ex cathedrd—though Pius IX. constantly did so—nor is it 
his business, as Pope, to safeguard the interests of the British 
Empire, It need hardly be added that, all other considerations 
apart, it would be to the full equally incongruous if he were to 
follow the advice so importunately, not to say impertinently, thrust 
upon him the other day » he tiny handful of English Roman 
Catholics headed by Lord Ripon, and pronounce a judgment in 
favour of Home Rule. But of that we may rest assured there is 
no likelihood at all, even though the repentant author of Vati- 
canism, who has learnt to burn so many of his idols and to adore 
so much which he once reviled, should end by invoking the papal 
authority which he so vehemently declared it a forfeiture of the 
birthright of free Englishmen to acknowledge. 

But do we then mean to say that it is unreasonable to expect 
Leo XIII. to pronounce any one at all on the Parnellite 
crusade? By no means; for Parnellism means crime, and crime 
is as manifestly within as politics in the abstract are without 
the sphere of papal jurisdiction. The point may be illustrated 
from @ circumstance which occurred the other day in the Irish 
Protestant Church. Mr, Galbraith was a member both of the 
Representative Church Body and of the National League, and 
the Archbishop of Armagh urged on him the duty of retiring 
from either the one or the other, not at all—as Mr. Galbraith 
objected—because his political views disqualified him for eccle- 


. siastical office, but because his membership of the League com- 


mitted him to the Plan of Campaign, which the primate rightly 
held to traverse the moral law contained in the decalogue—and 
the Primate’s decision has been unanimously confirmed by the 
Representative Body—and because a Planner of Campaign would 
hardly be a suitable member of a Financial Committee dealing 
much with Jand. It is on precisely the same principle that 


_ Bishop O'Dwyer and Bishop Healy have condemned boycotting and 


the Pian of Campaign, not as tending to promote the cause of 
Home Rule—for they are themselves Home Rulers—but because 


-theft and murder, as Bishop O'Dwyer puts it, “ are always sinful.” 


But this doctrine was at once peremptorily repudiated by the 
National League, and has since been more elaborately assailed in 
“a voluminous letter to the Freeman” by a certain Canon Doyle, 


who argues at great length that boycotting, so far from being 


ligious or sintul or unjust, as Bishop O'Dwyer had maintained, 
hristian duty Pre by St. Paul in the first Epistle to 
Corinthians, he adds, more Hibernico, that “ St. Peter 


and St. Paul are evidently two Irishmen who were accidentally 
born in Judea.” We do not quote this pestilent trash for its own 
sake, or to establish Canon Doyle's indisputable claims as a 
promising candidate for Colney Hatch, but simply because he is 
notoriously in the swim with the immense majority of his brother 
riests in Ireland, and with nine-tenths of the bishops. Only 
t Wednesday, for instance, a long letter was reported in the 
Times from his Grace of Meath—all Irish bishops are somehow 
“ graces,” egy in order to compensate by a double dose of 
grace for the “ double dose of original sin perry | bitterly 
of the “bigoted tyranny and intolerance” which hindered his 
“exercise of his Divine rights in the Divine duty of visiting” 
Mr. O’Brien in prison, which he chose to regard as equivalent 
to “banishing the priest, the Mass, the Sacraments, and the 
Catholic religion, root and branch, from the gaol.” in we 
do not quote this silly twaddle for its own sake, but because 
Bishop Nulty only reflects the tone and spirit of nine-tenths 
of his episcopal colleagues, who are hand and glove with an 
organization publicly denounced by two of the most respected of 
their number as identified with robbery and murder, and there~ 
fore sinful and unjust. “Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
,” as the proverb runs; but then there is no supreme pastor 
or pontiff of the profession to settle the odium medicum, whereas 
for these Roman Catholic pastors and prelates there is a supreme 
teacher whose special function it is to decide finally on their 
differences in morals and theology. Here therefore, where there 
is so fundamental a divergence on the first principles of ethies be- 
tween the bishops of the same national Church, it would seem to 
be not only the right but the duty of the Pope to settle the dis- 
pute by an authoritative decision. The question is confessedly one 
strictly within his cognizance, and there is a dignus vindice nodus, 
It may appear strange no doubt that Christian priests and bishops 
should be found angrily denouncing one of their own order who 
has ventured to affirm that theft and assassination are always 
sinful, but strange things do happen in Ireland. It is now some 
years since the late Mr. Pye Smyth—himself a Home Ruler and 
a devout Catholic—protested with his dying breath that “the 
Catholic Church had failed as a teacher of morality in Ireland”; 
had he lived to this day, he might perhaps have felt constrained 
to go a little further, and lament that, in the persons of its bishops 
po clergy, the Catholic Church in Ireland had made itself into an 
active propaganda of immoral teaching. We cannot at all events 
wonder that the TZabiet, after citing specimens of the virulent 
abuse showered by the Nationalist press on the Bishop of Limerick, 
should intimate its conviction that “the Holy See will not lo 
remain silent when treason and rebellion are openly applauded an 
attempted.” Here it is reasonable to expect, as his own spiritual 
subjects evidently do expect, that the Pope will speak out, not ona 
question of politics, but on one of elementary natural and Christian 
morality. fe can instruct the mitred mob-leaders of the Croke 
and Nulty type that Bishop O’Dwyer is right and they are wrong; 
and what is more, unless they are prepared, as they have not 
obviously threatened, to organize a schism, they will be compelled 
to listen to him. Ifin doing so he cannot avoid indirectly con- 
demning Home Rule, by condemning the only methods by which 
it actually is, or can effectually be, prosecuted, that is no fault of 
his. He will simply have vindicated his office as supreme teacher 
of faith and morals * reasserting the paramount obligation of the 
Sixth and Eighth Commandments, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


pas the incongruous Exhibition of Inventions and Music 
at South Kensington in 1885 much indignation was expressed 
at the neglect of the authorities in failing to issue a catalogue of 
the unique collection of musical instruments, documents, and relics 
then at the Albert Hall. When month followed month without 
a sign of the desired book, sanguine people yet hoped for some 
belated recognition of the occasion in the shape of a com- 
memorative catalogue. At the time we joined with others in 
the natural demand, though feeling little surprise at the deter- 
mined inaction of the authorities; for is there not at the South 
Kensington Museum a collection of historical musical instruments 
huddled promiscuously in dark passages, imprisoned in dingy 
cases, arranged on the most discouraging system conceivable m 
museums? The publication of the splendid volume by Mr. 
A. J. Hipkins and Mr. William Gibb (Musical Instruments. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black) revives the old indignation, while it 
goes a long way to atone for the consequences of official callous- 
ness. There is small danger of falling into errors of the su 

lative in describing this unique work, nor is it here pro to 
dilate on the marvellous reproduction of Mr. William Gibb’s 
water-colour drawings, the excellence of type, paper, and binding, 
or to attempt the impossible task of indicating the wealth of 
Mr. Hipkins’s commentary. Though of primary interest to the 
musician, the volume possesses many other aspects of interest, one 
of which is of peculiar importance, as it concerns the deplorable 
decay of decorative art at the present time. “Historic, rare, and 
unique,” are terms applied to the instruments figured by Mr. Gibb 
on the title-page of Mr, Hipkins’s folio, and they are of course, 12 
the first instance, of prime attraction with collectors. Beyond 
these claims, however, the gift of beauty, pure and simple, belongs 
to the aay of these ancient instruments; and it is natural to 


inquire why they are so beautiful in form and colour, so expressive 
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of the finer graces of the art of ornament? That things are 
admired because they are old and rare is portion of the Philistine’s 
creed, and affects the question not at all. The utilitarian 
will remind us that the beauty of a musical instrument is 
in its tone, and he will go so far as to admit the value of those 
violins and their con made by the famous makers of 
Brescia and Cremona. Nor will any musician dispute this con- 
tention. Beyond the recognition of the value of old musical in- 
struments the cultured utilitarian will not go a step. To him the 
virginal, the spinet, the harpsichord, all “clavier ” instruments, the 

ursors of the modern piano, are no further removed from the 
mere curios of a bric-d-brac shop than the quainter and more bar- 
baric instruments of the East that are depicted by Mr. Gibb. 
These, also, are marvellous examples of refined colour and orna- 
ment, extremely beautiful in form, as may be seen in the exquisite 
drawings of Siamese instruments. Now the fascination that be- 
longs to these instruments is wholly independent of the eloquent 
associations of famous violins, the virginal of Queen Elizabeth, 
the so-called David Rizzio’s guitar, and Handel's clavichord. The 
decorative beauty of the instruments depicted by Mr. Gibb is, 
of course, absolutely separable from the attractiveness of antiquity 
or interesting associations, It is due to no accident that a spinet 

Ruckers or a virginal by Keene or Leversedge harmonizes so 

irably with Sheraton furniture; nor is its superior elegance 
of form, com with a modern “grand ” piano, caused entirely 
by its less and elaborate mechanical structure. The 

ion for solidity in all things with which our ancestors in 
the last century are most unjustly credited might easily have been 
gratified by a harpsichord bound in the purgatory of heavy 
mahogany. The truth is, there was much more genuine apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, and a finer artistic spirit dominant in our 
workshops, in the days of Queen Anne and the first Georges, 


though perhaps far less popular acquaintance with the jargon of | q 


art criticism. 

It is certainly very surprising how few examples in Mr. Gibb’s 
noble array show any excess of ornament or any derangement of 
the functions of decorative art. Some, indeed, may have appeared 
a little garish when new, but it will try the keenness of the most 
fastidious to detect in the majority the least trace of the super- 
fluity of niggling, on the one hand, or of the worse and heavier 
exploits of misdirected fancy. The fine reticence of the true artist 
is, of course, best shown in instruments by great makers, of which 
a typical instance may be noted in the guitar by Stradivarius dated 
1680 (Plate 29), once supposed to be the only guitar by this maker, 
but now, as Mr. Hipkins says, another claimant exists in the Con- 
servatoire at Paris, The sole ornament here consists of an arabesque 
rose on the sound board. Other instruments of world-wide renown, 
such as Mr. Charles Oldham’s violin, the “ Hellier ” Stradivarius, 
Mr. David Laurie’s two violins, the “ Strad,” formerly belonging to 
M. Alard, and the “Guarnerius,” once in the Goding collection, 
are without ornament, excepting the first-named, where the scroll- 
like design around the instrument shown in Mr. Gibb’s central 
drawing is very slight, though elegant. The Tourte bow, how- 
ever, of the Guarnerius is mounted with gold, tortoiseshell, and 
mother-o’-pearl. The carver’s work is most elaborate in the viola 
and the cetera, just as the art of inlay is best exampled by the 
guitar, the pandurina, the mandoline, and their allies, A remark- 
able specimen is the guitar from the Museum of Science and Art, 
Edinburgh, selected by Mr. Hipkins for its rare beauty of orna- 
ment. "The back is composed of bold alternate bands of ivory and 
ebony, the neck and head are incised, while the face is decorated 
with exquisite inlaid designs in mother-o’-pearl and ebony, the 

r-board showing delicate engravings of figures and landscapes 
onivory. With all this =~ the decorative effect is extremely 
pleasing and harmonious, How this ornate treatment influences 
the tone of the instrument, if at all, is a problem to be decided 
by an expert like Mr. Hipkins. Some may prefer before this 
beautiful example the similar, though simpler, scheme of decora- 
tion presented by Mr. George Donaldson’s ten-stringed Italian 

itar, or Chiterna, or his shapely Neapolitan mandoline (Plate 23), 

of which are delightful to contemplate. Perhaps the most 
wonderful example of carving is to be found in M. ’s cetera 
Stradivarius, dated 1700, “ in form,” says Mr. Hipkins, “one of 
oldest of existing instruments.” With this Mr. Hipkins 
compares in a very interesting note a cetera belonging to Mr. 
Donaldson. It is equally beautiful, the carved design in fine relief 
being the most artistic work of the kind shown in Mr. Gibb’s 
gillery of drawings. Other notable examples of the carver’s skill 
are to be found in the shell on the back of Queen Elizaheth’s 
lute, the viola da gamba of the Brussels Conservatoire, and Earl 
Spencer's ivory “Oliphant,” or Portuguese hunting-horn, In 
i instruments the inciser’s craft is best displayed in the 
theorbo belonging to Mr. Donaldson, made by Giovanni Krebar 
of Padua, 1629. Ivory, delicately engraved, gives an appearance of 
marvellous lightness to this graceful instrument, though it is close 
won three feet and a half in length, and is protuberant after its 
. Mr. Hipkins reminds us that Evelyn me a performer 
on the theorbo while in Italy. Among the valuable items of 
w in his learned commentary we may cite a reference 
to Terburg’s “Guitar Lesson” in the National Gallery. This 
Picture, it seems, should be known as the “ Theorbo Lesson,” for 
the instrument depicted is “a very beautiful and accurate painting 
of a theorbo.” 

The contemplation of these treasures is likely to make us too 
Sequacious of the theorbo and all the pleasant family of the lu 
forgetful of the claims of key-board instruments, the progenitors 


the pianoforte, the instrument of strongest domestic, not to say 
of broadest social, interest. To deal justice to this section of the 
work of Mr. Hipkins and Mr. Gibb is quite beyond our space; 
but one subject touched upon by Mr. Hipkins when treating 
of old keyed instruments is of t moment just now. Mr. 
Hipkins speaks encouragingly of the efforts of Mr. Alma Tadema, 
Mr. Burne Jones, and others who are laudably intent upon 
rescuing the modern “grand” from its unredeemed ugliness. 
There is, in truth, no reason why this instrument should not 
be as beautiful in form and decoration as in tone, That it is not 
so is as notorious as the external ugliness of modern organs, which 
are hideous beyond the dreams of architects. Here, again, the 
utilitarian intervenes. Tone is what we want in an instrument in 
daily and universal use. True enough; but this does not, or 
ought not to, exile decorative art or sound design completely from 
the field. There is, besides, tone and tone, as every one must 
admit who can distinguish a Broadwood “grand” and an Erard 
and is intelligent enough to pronounce both good. The clavier 
ta for Handel, Scarlatti also 
tone, and tone of a very thrilling magnetic ity, 
as a well-preserved harpsichord or spinet may yet Foclaian be the 
sensitive ear. Yet itis hard to exaggerate the Seonty of those 
old instruments as presented in Mr. Gibb’s drawings. Whether 
the tone of old keyed instruments moves us or not, whether it seems 
wiry and thin or a delicate magic to the ear, there is no reason, save 
the deplorable lack of taste now prevalent, why improvement in the 
modern piano should not have been accompanied by the like zeal 
for design and decoration. In addition to their unmeaning ugliness, 
many modern instruments suggest by their tone nothing so much 
as the burly street si in Hood's ballad, whose voice had all 
Lablache’s “ body ” in it, and nothing more. The many curious 
archaic instruments depicted by Mr. Gibb, and the absorbing anti- 
uarian interest of Mr. Hipkins’s introduction and comments, 
must be left for the enjoyment and instruction of the fortunate 
r ofthis magnificent book. These treasures are for the 
ew. Nevertheless we hope it may be possible to see a separate 
issue of Mr. Hipkins’s text, such as would serve as a memorial of 
the Music Exhibition; many of the precious instruments there 
included being figured and described in the volume, With regard 
to the advocacy of Mr. Hipkins of the adornment of musical in- 
struments, no one can study his book without the warmest 
sympathy with his plea. His services to art in this matter will, it 
is to be hoped, bear good fruit. It is but fair to mention, in con- 
nexion with our remarks on the Albert Hall loan collection, Mr. 
W. H. James Weale’s catalogue of the MSS. and books there 
exhibited, which is published by Mr. Quaritch, 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


th relations between the South-Eastern, the London and 
Brighton, and the London, Chatham, and Dover Companies, 
never very friendly, have of late, as they are wont to do, become 
very strained. For a considerable time the South-Eastern and the 
Chatham Companies have been fighting over the Folkestone 
traffic, and now the South-Eastern has roused the ire of the 
Brighton Company by claiming a share in the suburban traffic 
between London and Croydon. The Brighton has been in full 
enjoyment of that traffic for forty years, under an ment 
entered into between the two Companies in 1848. About four 
years ago the South-Eastern Company put forward a claim to 
share in the traffic; but in 1886 the suit begun was withdrawn, 
and it was understood that the South-Eastern had renounced its 
claim. Once more, however, the claim is revived. In a letter 
addressed to the Brighton Chairman by Sir Edward Watkin, the 
Chairman of the South-Eastern, last November, he says that the 
“ up ” Croydon line belongs to the South-Eastern, which provided 
the capital by which it was built, and all along has paid interest 
upon the money, together with bearing the cost of maintenance, 
rates and taxes, signalling, stores, gas, &c. He further contends 
that it has not been shown to him that the Brighton Company 
has any right to use the line; but he magnanimously concedes 
that he will be willing to enter into negotiations for a joint 
user. To this Mr. Laing, the Chairman of the Brighton Com- 
pany, replies that he will fight at any cost rather than allow 
the South-Eastern to compete with his Company for its suburban 
traffic. The constant state of warfare, open or covert, which 
the South-Eastern maintains with the two other Oompani 
has aroused some of the shareholders in the South-Eastern to 
make an attempt to displace Sir Edward Watkin from the chair- 
manship. The agitation was begun by a letter addressed to the 
several chairmen by a gentleman, who represents himself to be 
speaking on behalf of several shareholders in the three Com- 
fanies, asking whether they are prepared to enter into a fusion. 
‘o this both Mr. Laing and Mr. Forbes, in substance, reply that 
they cordially approve of the principles laid down in the letter 
addressed to them, but that it is useless to talk of fusion since 
Sir Edward Watkin will not observe the agreements already 
entered into, Some of the passages of arms, indeed, between the 
three chairmen are exceedingly lively. Thus, in a letter to Sir 
Edward from Mr. Laing, the latter says:—“ We ask nothi 
but the loyal observance of existing ments deliberately en 
into with a view of settling all conflicts of interest between the 
two Companies, without having them constantly disturbed by 
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fresh claims and attacks on each other's territory and traffic never 
heard of when those agreements were made. We have never 
made, and never shall make, any such attacks or claims on you, 
and we have a right to expect that you will act towards us in the 
same spirit.” Further, as already said, both Mr. Laing and Mr. 
Forbes imply that negotiations for a fusion are useless, inasmuch 
as Sir Edward will not observe agreements already entered into. 
And, lastly, Sir Edward accuses his brother chairman of misrepre- 
sentation, of course unintentional. 

None of the three chairmen are altogether blameless; but there 
is this much to be said in favour of Mr, Laing and Mr. Forbes, 
that the South-Eastern is, and for years has been, constantly at 
loggerheads with their Companies; while their Companies have 
maintained fairly amicable relations with other neighbouring 
Companies. It may be objected, and it doubtless is true, that the 
fault ultimately rests with the shareholders. If they would exercise 
due supervision over their Directors, suicidal wars of rates and 
aggressions upon the territories of neighbouring lines could not 
take place; but we must accept shareholders as we find them. 
They entrust the management of their affairs to Directors in 
whom they have confidence, and they cannot be got to pay that 
close attention to the policy pursued by their Directors which is 
necessary to ensure that the will of the shareholders shall be 
obeyed. Practically, therefore, Boards of Directors are all- 
powerful in these matters, and in regard to the three Companies 
of which we are now treating, the respective chairmen are 

pularly believed to completely rule their Boards. The most 

esirable conclusion of the struggle going on between the three 
Companies would undoubtedly be a complete amalgamation. 
Even after amalgamation the business to be conducted would be 
smaller than that of some of our existing Companies, and that 
business could be conducted with greater efficiency and with 
much greater economy by a single Board than by three Boards 
with their corresponding staffs, But a complete amalgamation 
is out of the question. It would be opposed to the interests 
of Boards and staffs; and it must fairly be admitted that the 
settlement of the terms of amalgamation would be exceedingly 
difficult. For example, the capital of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover is entirely excessive. The line was built at great cost, and 
the cost was increased inordinately by the extravagant way in 


which the Company was financed. What, then, is the value of 


the ordinary stock of the Chatham and Dover Company? It is 
page | probable that an amalgamated Company would make such 
an offer to the shareholders of the Chatham as would induce the 
latter to go into an amalgamation. And, though it would be 
easier to arrange terms with the two other Companies, there are 
many difficult and knotty points even in re to those to be 
solved. Amalgamation for the present, then, being out of the 
—, there can be no doubt that a fusion is highly desirable. 

e plan suggested is a “ pooling” of the receipts at competitive 
stations, the opening of the metropolitan stations of all three 
Companies to passengers by one or other, and the development 
and improving of cross-country traffic. All this is highly desir- 
able; but we fear that as yet it is hardly more practicable than 
amalgamation. Even though engaged in constant war with its 
two neighbours, the South-Eastern at present does not afford to 
the public the accommodation which the public have a right to 
expect. The South-Eastern, at any rate, is not animated with 
that desire to meet the wishes of the travelling public which an 
efficient railway management ought to evince, and if it has not that 
desire to meet the wishes of the public, it is not easy to see what 
inducement there is for the present management to enter into a 
fusion. it is quite true that of late the South-Eastern has not 
been doing well. It is also true that it has failed in much of its 
recent litigation, notably in the Folkestone question with the 
Chatham and Dover Company. Yet there is no evidence that the 
present management has in any way changed its view of the proper 
conduct of the Company’s affairs. Indeed, Sir Edward Watkin 
professes a willingness to discuss the question, and has invited the 
two other chairmen and the agitating shareholders of his own 
Company to submit to the Board a plan of fusion; but all parties 


~ seem to recognize that the submission of such a plan would be 


utterly useless, 

As regards the agitation for the removal of Sir Edward Watkin 
the prospect of success does not seem great. His management of 
South-Eastern affairs is not such certainly as to recommend it to 
— favour, and even from the narrow point of view of a 

uth-Eastern shareholder, it has not of late been very success- 
ful. But before the shareholders can be seriously asked to 
remove their present Chairman, a candidate must be forthcoming 
who will inspire them with confidence; and apparently no such 
candidate has been found. In all probability the shareholders, 
or a majority of them, will continue, as in the past, to entrust 
their Chairman with their proxies, not even taking the trouble to 
attend the meeting to hear for themselves the arguments on either 
side. As a rule, while dividends continue to be paid, share- 
holders are willing to let matters slide, thankful if they do 
not grow worse. It seems likely, therefore, that the conflict be- 
tween the three Companies will go on; and if Sir Edward Watkin 

rsists in his claim to share in the suburban traffic between 

ndon and Croydon, then a war of rates between the South- 
Eastern and the London and Brighton seems inevitable. A year 
ago Mr. Laing informed his shareholders that he would fight 
rather than yield a single point in the question, and the full sense 
of the wary her with him. In the recent correspondence with 
Sir Edward Watkin be repeats the declaration in explicit and un- 


mistakable language. Sir Edward, however, is not usually dis- 
to give way to threats, and, though it is quite true he 
receded from the claim put forward in 1884, it is quite pos- 
sible that he may now press it forward. A war of rates, how- 
ever, would be most mischievous to the interests of all the 
parties concerned. It may be said that the public would benefit ; 
and so they would to some extent, at least for 4 time; but wars 
of rates must sooner or later come to an end, Those engaged 
in them, then, try to compensate themselves for their losses by 
muleting the public even more heavily than before, and the 
slight advan obtained while the war lasted would be more 
than lost in the long-continued exactions that would be made 
afterwards. In the meanwhile the fighting Companies would be 
impoverished ; they would be less able than formerly to fulfil 
their duties to the public, and if the war lasted long, it is even 
psssible that they might allow the lines to fall into a dangerous 
condition. From every point of view, therefore, it is to be hoped 
that a real fight between the two Companies may be avoided, 


THE ELECTIONS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


he Royal Academy is enjoying the blessing of those of 
whom all men do not speak well. It is a very excellent 
thing, alike for individuals and corporate bodies, to be kept 
standing at the bar of criticism, and to have to endure even un- 
just attacks, It may not be agreeable—it is not; but in most 
cases, when the abuse is not overdone, it is salutary. The result 
of all the criticism brought to bear on the Royal Academy has 
been that this institution, made conscious of the fierce light that 
beats upon it, has had to mend its ways, strengthen itself within, 
and commit fewer and fewer of its former indiscretions. The 
recent additions to its list of members have been praiseworthy, 
although the few changes brought about recently by death and 
retirement have given it little opportunity of reform. Yet the 
sole election of the winter before Tost was a good one—that of 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, the young historical painter, and of last 
winter an excellent one—that of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, a sculptor of 
the first rank, On Tuesday last the Academy had the unusual 
opportunity of electing three men to fill as many vacancies, 
and no one will be dissatisfied with Tuesday's return. In the 
lace of Mr. Waterhouse, the architect, and Messrs. Stone and 

ildes, painters, there were elected Mr. Blomfield, architect, Mr. 
Richmond, painter, and Mr, Onslow Ford, sculptor. We welcome 
each of these well-known and highly-appreciated artists to his new 
distinction. 

People have asked for the last fifteen years why Mr. W. B. 
Richmond was not of the Academy. The answer isone which no 
one now need care to wait for. All that has been visible to the 
public is that Mr. Richmond began life as the son of an Acade- 


mician and as a highly successful and precocious Academy student,. 


that his pictures were early placed in prominent positions at the 

early show, and that then suddenly, as rare things will, he van- 
ished from Burlington House, and turned up again as one of the 
main props of the new Grosvenor Gallery. What it was that 
happened, whether somebody blundered, and whether that some- 
body was Mr. Richmond himself or some captious member of the 
Council of the R. A., these are matters which must be left un- 
decided until Mr. Richmond writes his memoirs. As early as 
1861 we find this painter's name in the Catalogue of the Royal 
Academy, as exhibiting a very pre-Raphaelite portrait of his two 
brothers, highly coloured and lustrous, in the manner of Mr. 
Arthur Hughes. The artist was then but seventeen years of age. 
For the next five years he continued to exhibit portraits, and 
these only. Then he went South to Rome, and appears no 
more in the Catalogues until 1869, when his rich and impres- 
sive “ Procession in Honour of Bacchus” gave him a position 
at once as a painter of imaginative subjects from antique life, 
in the school of Sir Frederick Leighton. In 1872 he blossomed 
out at the Academy with his heroic and beautiful “Lament of 
Ariadne,” and with a crowd of portraits. Mr. Richmond was 
distinctly one of the attractions of that year, and when Geo 
Mason died there was considerable expectation that Mr. 
Richmond would be called to take his place. This was not 
= year Mr. Richmond was absent from the 
exhibition. In 1874 he reappeared with a very | and very. 
striking picture, the “ Sonsekene Bound.” Gen Walker 
died, and again Mr. Richmond received no recognition. Whether 
in consequence of this or not, the latter artist retired from further 
exhibition at Burlington House, until this last year he once more 
waved the white flag ofa portrait. The reconciliation is a happy 
thing for all persons concerned, for the artist, for the Academy, 
and for the public, since, no doubt, Mr. Richmond will indulge us 
this year with some of his beautiful and characteristic work. 

e chronicle the election of Mr. Onslow Ford to be A.R.A.. 
with peculiar pleasure, for we believe we may challenge con- 
tradiction in saying that it was in these columns that the talent of 
the rising sculptor, then a very young man, was first insisted upon, 
and we have certainly observed the development of that talent 
with no little sympathy. His election, so closely succeeding those 
of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft and Mr. Alfred Gilbert, is a fresh proof 
of the victory which the new school of sculpture has achieved 
among us. rapidity with which this, until lately the most 
conventional, the most effete, of our national arts, has been rather 
revolutionized than revived cannot have escaped the notice of 
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any careful student of the subject. In the schools of the Royal 
Academy it has been noted for several years past that the 
originality and vigour shown by the sculptors far exceed any- 
thing to be found among the painters. ‘The interest of the annual 
competition this year, as was widel 
the sculptors, and the work, not only of the gold medallist, Mr. 
Frampton, but of a second student, Mr. Pegram, was of a quality 
to completely outlive that of the most prominent painters. In 
the movement of which these young men are part of the rank and 
file, Mr. Onslow Ford has been a leader. 
to-day s in this country, and we should say that he 
wants but a little more confidence in his own power of imaginative 
selection to become one of the most interesting artists of tue age. 
Born in 1852, he is still young, and, from a début so steady and a 


hand so sincere in its craft, we have much to expect in the future. © 


For the architecture of Mr. Blomfield, it is discreet and elegant. 
His practical knowledge will, perhaps, temper the zeal of one or 


two members who are artists rather too much and architects | 


rather too little; and no one will be inclined to quarrel with the 
Royal Academy because of Mr. Blomfield. 


OLYMPIA. 


ie is certainly in many ways a pity that the Arabs who so 
adequately rivalled in popularity the Indians of the “ Wild 
West” should have been compelled by circumstances to “ fold 
their tents and silently steal away,” not, however, to their 
“desert homes” this time, but in order to cross the Atlantic 
and favour New York and the Wild West itself with a visit, 
which will doubtless prove highly remunerative. It was no 
easy matter for the manager of Olympia to find an attrac- 
tion equal to the one these worthy “ sons of Araby ” supplied, 
and we are not quite sure that a “Roman féte,” represented 
by a large body of “ supers,” is likely so soon to efface the im- 
pression made by the interesting manceuvres of genuine Sons 
of the Desert and their gallant attack on a real train, from 
which, however, they were eventually repulsed by imitation 
Zouaves. Still the Roman t is notable even in this age 
of theatrical spectacle, and very well arranged. The costumes 
are glittering and gorgeous, but rather conventional. The moving 
picture, however, presented by the long procession of gladia- 
tors, slaves, archers, chariots, and horsemen, proceeding with 
remarkable regularity round the huge amphitheatre, under the 
powerful glow of the electric light, is, to say the least, im- 
posing, and vividly recalls the descriptions we have all of us read 
in classical novels. In this pageant some three to four hundred 
persons figure, together with several elephants, one hundred and 
tifty horses, and no less than twenty beautiful reproductions of 
Roman chariots, The intricate evolutions of this numerous company 
are effected with admirable regularity. Unfortunately this superb 
spectacle concludes the entertainment, when everybody is preparing 
to leave the arena, But this, it seems, is inevitable, for it is neces- 
sary to completely clear the arena to make room for so elaborate a 
cavalcade. Far from being the only attraction, this Roman féte, as 
it is called, is, after all, only one item in a most entertaining pro- 
gramme. There is, for instance, an elephant and dog entr’acte, which 
is extremely amusing, and there are four clever ponies who vie with 
four equally intelligent horses in the performance of tricks which 
one would suppose to be quite beyond equine powers of executing. 
The comic pantomime, in which a funny fishing adventure is gone 
through by the clowns, is most diverting, and provokes much merri- 
ment, especially from the children, who very properly form a 
third of the audience at this popular resort. Mr. Kremo’s 
eats on the tight-rope are, as the programme truthfully asserts, 
“ startling and sensational ’—almost too much so for the nerves of 
many; and one feels relieved when Mr. Kremo comes to earth, 
with the lightness of Mercury, to smile his acknowledgment of 
the applause he provokes. Miss Jenny O’Brien is quite entitled to 
be declared the “Champion Equestrienne of the World.” Nor 
should Mr. George Gilbert be forgotten, for he is a very daring 
rider and a graceful. Mile. Gontard’s triple tandem riding, the 
Morocco troupe of jumpers who leap about like grasshoppers, 
and Professor Corradini’s educated horses, are one aud all— 
together with many other performers far too numerous to men- 
tion here—worth seeing and deserving of public approbation. 
Olympia is just the place to take children to in the holiday 
time, and they certainly ought to be shown between the acts 
the splendid stables, which are well worth visiting by all who 
love horses. The amphitheatre is admirably heated and ventilated, 
and singularly free from draughts. There are two Se 
one in the afternoon at o'clock in at 
eight ; the earlier is intended especially for chi , and is per 
the more amusing of the two, inasmuch as the comic dinate 
made purposely longer for their benefit. 


PINAFORE—THE GERMAN REED ENTERTAINMENT. 


(HE revival of H.M.S. Finafore at the Savoy Theatre is, on 
the whole, a greater succese than most revivals, To those 
who saw it in its original form, even the increased splendour of 
Scenery and nautical actions of the sailors = make up 
for the delightful freshness of idea and music which charmed the 


remarked, centred around | 


Asa modeller he is not 


audiences of the first Pinafore; and they must miss the pretty, 
picturesque dresses of the original “ sisters, cousins, and aunts” of 
the First Lord cf the Admiralty, which are now replaced by 
tawdry colours and may-be fashionable, but in most cases ugly 
and unbecoming, headgears. However, once hiving got over 
some small disappointments which may possibly be put down to 
distance having lent enchantment to the view, there is no doubt 
that H.M.S, Pinafore is being heartily welcomed back again, 
There is also no doubt that Mr. George Grossmith sings and 
acts his part of Sir Joseph Porter with greater spirit than ever; 
whilst his dancing during the refrain of “ Ring the merry bells 


_ on board ship” is irresistibly comic. Mr. Rutland Barrington, as 


Captain Corcoran, has greatly aoe in his acting, and makes 
the pompous Captain more stolidly pompous than ever. Mr. 
J. G. Ro n sings and acts delightfully as Ralph Rackstraw ; 
the only fault that can be found with him is that * occasionally 
forgets he is not singing at a concert and addresses his audience 
too exclusively. Dick Deadeye in Mr. Richard Temple's hands is 
acted to perfection, and excellently sung ; whilst the characters of 
Bill Bobstay, boatswain’s mate, and Bob Becket, carpenter's mate, are 
well sustained by Mr. R. Cummings and Mr. R. Lewis, and both act 
and sing remarkably well in the song “ A British Tar is a Soaring 
Soul.” The ladies of the company are not quite up to the mark, 


_ and, though Miss Rosina Brandram personates “ Little Buttercup ” 
_ with great credit, it is certainly not her part. The sailors have all 


evidently been well drilled by an expert, and need not be afraid 
of the criticisms of any members of the Queen's “ Navee ” who 
may happen to be present at their performance. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's entertainment at St. George’s Hall 
consists at present of a first part, entitled Zally Ho! written by 
T. Malcolm Watson, music by Alfred J. Caldicott, and a new 
“ holiday sketch,” Our Servants’ Ball, by Mr. Corney Grain. 
Tally Ho! is one of the prettiest, brightest little pieces that has 
been produced as the first part of the entertainment at St. George's 
Hall for a long time. The performers evidently enjoy acting it as 
much as their audience enjoy looking on at it. Its plot is simple 
enough. The scene is laid at a village smithy, where the young 
swell of the neighbourhood, Harry Vine, repairs to court the Black 
smith’s pretty sister, Rose Bradley. Harry Vine's stepmother, 
Lady Vine, discovers the courtship, and is not unnaturally a 
nant. She confides her troubles to the girl's brother and to her god- 
father, and makes them promise to help her part the lovers, which 
promise they obey to the letter, but not to the spirit; and after a 
few amusing complications, all ends happily for both young and old 
people. Mr. Alfred Reed as Edwin Sudbury, Esq., M.F.H., the 
old godfather, is inimitably funny, and acts with even more than 
his usual go. Miss Fanny Holland makes Lady Vine all that is 
haughty in the question of her stepson’s love affairs, and at the same 
time weak as regards her own, and she sings a hunting-song, “ The 
frost is gone, the sun is up,” with admirable spirit. ose Bradley 
is very prettily and gracefully acted by Miss Kate Kelly, whose 
sweet, fresh voice sounds very well in aduet, “ A maid one day a 
fishing went,” with Harry Vine (Mr. Ernest Laris), and in the 
trio,“ When summer came with its wealth of flowers,” which 
she sings with — Vine and Joe the Blacksmith. Mr. Templer 
Saxe makes a good Joe Bradley, though he overacts his part. His 
voice and Mr, Ernest Laris's come out particularly well in a 
very effective duet, “The fire throws out a cheerful light.” 
There is also @ very pretty quintet at the end of the little play. 
Altogether, the music is attractive and well constructed, and sets 
otf a well-written, well-acted entertainment. It is almost needless 
to expatiate on Mr. Corney Grain’s power of entrancing and 
amusing his audience; his versatility would be incredible, if one 
had not such constant proofs of it; and in Our Servants’ Bali he 
has added another original sketch to the many he has already 
given us. In his song “ The first thing in the morning” he gives 
an amusing description of the man as described by hiniself and as 
described by his valet—one of the cleverest of bis songs; and he 
goes on with a lover's serenade to his lady-love, backed up with a 
refrain from her lady’s-maid, which, if more severe, is equall 
amusing. He goes on with a description of a servants’ ball, 
giving an imitation of the village choir— a very village choir ”— 
greeting the master of the country house where the ball takes 
place with a carol. It is almost impossible not to believe there 
is really a “ very village choir,” with its squeaky trebles and 
its deep and tuneless basses, singing the “simple” carol. The con- 
versation which he gives as taking place between the gardener’s 
wife and the cook, ig A which he describes the gardener's 
wife's dress, the dancing, the supper, the butler’s speech, the senti- 
mental footman’s song, an exceedingly pretty song which he makes 
the old nurse sing, and the finale of the ball, all defy any amount 
of “telling” to convey a correct idea of this capital “ holiday yf 


REVIEWS. 


ICELANDIC SAGAS.* 


HESE two bulky volumes form the first instalment of that 
series of historical documents relating to the settlements and 
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descents of the Northmen on the British Islands which have been 
so long and so eagerly awaited by students. For many years 
past, in such intervals as his other work permitted him thus to 
employ, Mr. Vigfusson has been working away, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, at a complete text of such Icelandic 

as bear upon our early history. These direct and manly 
chronicles have a peculiar claim upon our attention, They not 
merely remind us of the earliest instances when, 

in our rough island story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory, 

but they divert us to Northern interests from the too obstinate 
contemplation of influences working upon our history from the 
South. It may be well to say at once that these volumes have 
the character which is known to those who are familiar with the 
Rolls series. They appeal to students only, The Icelandic text 
is given, without translation, without commentary, without notes, 
without glossary; and the only relief to its bald severity is a very 
technical preface to each volume, giving a bibliographical account 
of the MSS. and their condition. The tirst volume unbends suffi- 
ciently to give one or two facsimiles, a page of the Fiatey Book, 
with comic illuminations by Magnus Thorhallson, and examples of 
Jon Thordsson’s elegant handwriting. But beyond this nothing, 
not a map, not an illustration, nothing but undiluted learning 
clad in the rough dress of hideous official typography. Never- 
theless, for what we have received we are thankful. Mr. Vigfusson 
is a scholar whose work is sometimes presented in a crabbed, and 
sometimes in an irritating, form; but the greatest Icelandic autho- 
rity of our time may be held to stand above formal criticism, 
We are glad of anything he may throw to us, even if it be a bone, 
and the prefaces and appendices to the present volumes are dis- 
tinctly osseous, 

What is now called Orkneyinga Saya, and what used until the 
seventeenth century to be known as Jarla Saga, is a bundle of 
historical fragments of various ages and authorships. Speaking 
simply, it is the history of those earls of Norse extraction who 
made themselves masters of the Orkneys in the ninth century, and 
held the archipelago for three hundred and fifty years. The saga 
‘in Mr. Vigfusson’s edition, which differs very considerably from 
the text used by Mr. Hjaltalin in 1873, begins with the “ fundinn 
Noregr,” the origin of Norwegian empire, this being an epitome 
of a lost histury of the State of Norway. We then reach the 
Jarla Saga proper, the lives of the heroic despots of the Orkneys, 
Thorfinn and Einar, Brusi and Régnvald, the last great Vikings 
of the Scandinavian race. It was about 880 B.c. that the rule 
of Sigurd, the first Earl of Orkney, was settled in the islands. 
Harald the Fairhaired had grown weary of the raids made by 
the lawless Vikings of the British Islands, and at last, one 
summer, he made a serious expedition to these coasts, and con- 
quered Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides, pushing as far 
south as Man. To his faithful henchman Régnvald the King, in 
returning, presented Shetland and Orkney; but the two groups 
were difficult to govern together, and Régnvald, therefore, pre- 
sented Orkney to his brother Sigurd, who became the first Orkney 
garl. The portion of Orkneyinga Saga in which this story and 
the subsequent history of the earls is given at length is con- 
sidered by Mr. Vigfusson to be the oldest piece of the whole com- 
plex history, and he appears to attribute the composition of it to 
the eleventh century, He styles ita “ well-written and historically 
important work, the product of the classic age of Old Icelandic 
prose literature”; but even legend supplies us with no hint as to 
the hand that compiled it in its present form. To Jarla Saga 
proper follows abruptly a totally distinct work, Thattr Magnus 
Jaris, which is more commonly known as St. Magnus Saga. This 
is an abridgment of a life of St. Magnus, written by a certain 
Orkney abbot, Robert or Rodbert, as early as 1136, and in Latin. 
This original is lost, but several Icelandic epitomes of it, of which 
this is supposed to be one, have survived. The story of the sainted 
Earl Magnus is one of the most humanly interesting episodes in the 
Saga. He had great trouble with a usurping earl, Hakon, with 
whom he was eventually glad to be set at peace by dividing the 
Orkneys with him. me was kept for several years; but Hakon 
grew more and more jealous of Magnus. A reconcilement, however, 
was again patched up, and the earls consented to meet in peace on 
the island of Egilsey, which was a sort of Iona to the Orkneys. But 
Hakon laid a trap for his colleague, and had him barbarously mur- 
dered in the very precincts of the holy island in the year 1115 or 
1116, The body was buried in Birsey, where there a!most imme- 
appeared coruscations of heavenly radiance and of 
sacred perfume, until the sanctity of Magnus began to force itself 
upon the conviction even of such sceptics as William the Bishop. 
At this point there is inserted into the saga a little collection of 
miracles performed by St. Magnus, entitled Jarteinabok, and then 
we continue the thread of the narrative with the adventures of Earl 
Régnvald and Svein Asleifsson. ‘The whole Orkney Saga closes 
with a rather confused account ‘of the canonization of Rignvald 
and the death of Svein. . 

In his bibliographical account of the Orkneyinga Saya Mr. 
Vigfusson gives a pitiful account of the treatment which the 
priceless records of Icelandic literature underwent just before the 

iod of a revival of interest in them. Some of these misfortunes 
and indignities are worthy of a chapter in Mr. Blades’s Enemies 
of Books. One thirteenth-century MS. was cut up into pairs of 
breeches “of the Irish make.” In the Arne Magnusson collection 
are now to be seen patterns for ladies’ robes and bonnets cut out of 
priceless vellum-books, of whose existence they are now the only 
record, In the year 1632 there was still intact a MS. of the 


Orkneyinga Saga, in perfect condition, except that a fragment was 
missing at the end. When Arne Magnusson came to search for this 
MS. some seventy or eighty years later, it had all been cut up to 
serve as guards for the wooden boards of printed books. He could 
only recover one fold of it, blackened, mutilated, and almost illegi- 
ble, the sole surviving fragment of a beautiful vellum: Happily, 
amid the general destruction, some happy succession of accidents 
has preserved for us, clean and white, that glorious encyclopedia 
of fon History, the Fiatey Book. Mr. Vigfusson gives an 
account of this famous MS., which is more complete and exact 
than any with which we have previously met. We may quote 


-| some portions of this interesting passage :— 


It was written in the fourteenth century at Wide-dals-tunga, not far 
from ‘Thingore Cloister, which had no doubt a goodly library capable of 
atfording material to its scribes. John Haconsson, for whom it was 
written, was born in 1350, and he is last mentioned in 1398. . . . John led 
an active life, and was badly wounded in an assault. Soon after the last 
notice of John’s wound, the entries in all the Annals cease, and darkness 
closes on Icelandic history, so that we know no more of the family or its 
fortunes, or the circumstances which transferred the book John had had 
written fer him, from his family-seat to Flatey. . . . 1t was in the course 
of copying the book, in 1858, that I found out from internal evidence 
exactly how it had been composed, and was able to correct several 
blunders which have been made in the accounts given of it. It was clearly 
begun by John Thordsson and . . . when he had gone on to the “end of 
the Olafs,” and Magnus had taken up the pen, the work went on straight- 
forwardly to the last quaternion, upon which the Annals were placed. 
And now new matter turned up which Magnus wished to include in the 
book. . . . Now we can see why Magnus’s hand begins and ends the book. 
We are also able to contradict the oft-repeated statement that the Flatey 
Book was begun in 1387 and finished in 1394. The facts are these ; on the 
fifth page of Magnus’s new matter, which, as we have seen, was really the 
last part of the volume written (except a few entries in the Annals), these 
words occur, “* This Olaf was called after the holy king, Olaf Haroldsson, 
according to his own direction. He was king when this book was written. 
There were then passed from the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ 
1387 years.” This date 1387, therefore, marks the end, not the beginning, 
ot the gigantic task John Haconsson had set his scribes, the priests 
John and Magnus. After this date, the Annals in Magnus’s hand still 
go dribbling on for a few years, but they cease in 1394, though there is 
still a blank page on the last quaternion of the Annals uutilled. 


After Orkneyinga Saga there appropriately come in the same 
volume the two Magnus Sagas, hin lengri or the Greater, and hin 
skamma or the Shorter, the former printed from a seventeenth- 
century copy of a vellum, called the Be Book, which has long 


- since disappeared, the other from a fourteenth-century MS. in the 


Arne-Magnean collection. These are supplemented by a variety 
of shorter texts bearing more or less on the history of Orkney and 
its earls; among them, the story of Helga and Ulfi, the deeds of 
Heming Aslaksson, which forms quite an important little Orkney 
saga, and finally Jdétvardar Saga, which is the history of our 
English Edward the Confessor. In this manner Mr. Vigfusson 
has, for the first time, and with the help of the five principal 
public libraries of Scandinavia, presented the world with a com- 
plete text of the great saga of Orkney, with all its attendant 
fragments and additions, It is a vast record of sustained and 
intelligent labour in one of the most stubborn fields of scholar- 


p- 

We have left ourselves no space in which to deal with the 
second volume before us, It is mainly occupied with the Hakonar 
Saga, composed in 1264 and 1265 by the famous Icelandic 
historian, Sturla Thordsson, It is full of poems, the greater 
part of which are Sturla’s own composition. He tells us that, 
when he read them to King Magnus, that monarch was polite 
enough to say :—“ It seems to me that thou art a better poet than 
the Pope.” In Sturla’s hands, in spite of this royal commendation, 
the Court poetry of Iceland finally expired, and it is the prose part 
of Hakonar Saga which the main literary as the main 
historical interest. It is followed by a fragment of a Magnus 
Saga; this Magnus having nothing to do with the Earl and Saint 
of Orkney, but being the famous adventurous King of Norway who 
was the son of Hakon. This saga, also the work of Sturla, is attri- 
buted by Mr. Vigfusson to the year 1277, or in no case to a later 
date than 1284, when Sturla died. The saga, as we have it, says 
nothing about the death of King Magnus, which occurred in 1280, 
and it seews probable that it never included any account of this 
incident. But the greater ion of Magnus Saya has unfortu- 
nately perished, although the present text, owing to a fortunate 
discovery of Mr. Vigfusson’s in the Stockholm Library, is more 
complete than any hitherto published. In an appendix is printed, 
for the first time, a Saga of St. Dunstan, written early in the four- 
teenth century, by the notorious monk Arne Laurentii. 

The work enshrined in the present volumes has not the literary 
charm of some of Mr, Vigfusson’s publications. It does not, as 
his Corpus Poeticum Boreale did in 1883, open up a whole new 
field of imaginative literature, or, as his Sturlunga Saga did in 
1878, give order and a plan to the hitherto untracked chaos of 
Icelandic historical literature. But what is here given, if more 
severe, more adust, is not a whit less original or less conscientious. 
Here, as so often before, those who follow Mr. Vigfusson will tind 
that what was a marish has become a firm paved path. But we 
must not close without appealing against the cheap and nasty way 
in which these scholarly volumes have been sent forth by the 
Stationery Office. They have a shabby Blue-book appearance, « 
long, unsightly page, and what seems a studied contempt for all 
the arts of typography. If the Stationery Office could blush— 
which we feel is an absurd supposition—we should invite it to 
compare these coarse and ugly volumes with the beautiful bools 
which the Clarendon Press has on previous occasions produced 
for Mr. Vigfusson. 
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NOVELS.* 


R. CRAWFORD is something more than a traveller over 

the face of the earth, he is a dweller in foreign countries, 
which is a very different thing, and describes life as it appears to 
the commonplace inhabitant, and does not merely record the super- 
ficial impressions of the ordinary visitor. India, the Rhine, Essex, 
Rome, have in turn been the scenes of his stories, and the plot of 
his latest novel, Paul Patoff, is unfolded in Constantinople and its 
suburbs along the Bosphorus. The keynote of the book is the 
ference of a mother for one of her two sons—a preference 
which, beginning with injustice in boyhood, continues into 
jealousy in manhood, and culminates in an attempt to murder the 
object of her detestation in order to gain for his brother the wife 
he coveted.. To be sure, by this time Mme. Patoff was mad, 
driven so by grief at the sudden disappearance of her son 
Alexander. The young man suddenly vanished from the gallery 
in the church of St. Sophia, when, in company with his brother 
Paul and a janissary or kavass, he was inspecting the ceremonies 
of the Ramazan. His mother persistently cherished the idea 
that Paul was his brother's murderer. The characters of the two 


. brothers are in sharp contrast, Alexander, the elder and favourite, 


is drawn in rather conventional colours; he has a beautiful face 
and fascinating manners, but little brain and less heart. Paul is 
tall, strong, plain, and purpose-like, a man of the world from 
the exigencies of his position, as secretary to the Embassy, but 
unsocial in his instincts and tenacious in his affections. He suffers 
many annoyances from Alexander's careless behaviour during a 
short visit to Constantinople, and is forced for two years to lie 
under the suspicion of being his murderer. It would be unfair to 
Mr. Crawford to reveal how Paul cleared himself, and how 
Alexander repaid him, but the adventures are very well told and 
very exciting. Itis a fitting retribution for Alexander's love of 
intrigue, that the white hand which causes so much mischief and 
leads him astray turns out to belong to a hideous old woman. 
The best scenes in the book are those in which Balsamides bey, 
the Turk, bargains with Marchetto the Jew. The feints and 
counter-feints, the r ized phrases of depreciation, the attacks 
and parries of both parties are given, with a truth that is very 
instructive to a European mind. Life must be long in Con- 
stantinople for such controversies to be possible. Among the sub- 
ordinate characters, the best is that of Professor Cutter, who takes 
a scientific interest in the question of Mme. Patoti’s madness 


- during the two years occupied by the story, and pays her frequent 


visits in order to ascertain the state of her health. We cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Crawford has made a mistake in describing 
Mme. Patotf as an Englishwoman, Her moodiness, her violence, 
the cunning with which she feigns madness for two years when it 
suits her purpose, rather suggest a foreigner, or even an Oriental, in- 
stead of a lady whose very unromantic maiden name was Dabstreak. 
Mr. Crawford, too, is very misty about her age. On page 140 
(vol. i.), and several times later, she is stated to be in her fifty- 
second year, and a beautiful, well-preserved woman ; while in other 
places she is frequently alluded to as “ an old lady,” and on 
p- 160 there is the further observation that she “had spent nearly 
forty years in the midst of the most brilliant society in Europe.” 
Indeed, Mr. Crawford is never to be trusted in the matter of age. 
On p. 18 (vol. i.) Mme. Patoff’s sister, Chrysophrasia, a most 
wearisome and overdrawn female, is said to be thirty-eight ; but 
in vol, ii, p. 260 Mme. Patoff complains of “ the way in which 
she treated Patoff before they were married,” and of making a 
quarrel which broke up her life at the very beginning. Now, as 
Alexander Patoff is thirty-four years old at this period, it follows 
that at the time of his mother’s marriage his aunt could have 
been no more than three. Even in our precocious age this will 
be thought rather young for interference in matrimonial projects. 
It is a pity that so much space is given to the Oarvel family, Mme. 
Patoff's English relations. Hans does not come in, and the heroine, 
Hermione, is rather a shadowy young person. It is always a 
relief to escape from them and get back to the Turks, with their 
curious modes of looking at things, and their eternal proverbs, 
or even to Doctor Cutter, with his theories of madness. ‘Ihe book 
would be improved by the omission of some lengthy conversations, 
and also by a little more attention to style, such phrases as “ I 
think Carvel would better stay behind,” being neither grammatical 
nor elegant ; but altogether Poul Patoff is one of the freshest and 
most original books that have been published for some time. 


The title of A New Face at the Door has no yp men connexion 
with the story. There is a good deal of life and cleverness about 


this last book of Miss Stanley's, as there was about her earlier one ; 


but the want of experience in handling a story which was observable 


in that is still noticeable, Her chief power lies in character-drawing, 
and in developing her characters in the way in which the circum- 


stances of their lives would naturally have developed them. The 
change produced in the heroine, Greta Charlstrom, from a lively, 
careless, pleasure-loving girl to a stern, self-contained woman has 
nothing strained about it. It is caused by her remorse at having 
occasioned, as she thinks, the suicide of her old playfellow and 


Ogura By F. Marion Crawford, 3 vols. London: Macmillan 
A New Face at the Door. By Jane Stanley. 2 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 


The Fox and the Goose. By the Author of “ Spavin Hall.” London: 
Ward & Downey. 
In the Web of Destiny. By A. L. Knight. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


lover, Jack Daman, by refusing to fulfil her promise of marriage. 
Greta’s behaviour, too, under the suspicion of Jack's murder and 
during the subsequent trial is very well conceived. She was too 
much grieved by her own involuntary part in the tragedy to give 
any thought to her own safety; she knew none of her friends 
would believe her guilty; and as to the rest, she was simply 
half dazed, half indifferent. It is to be regretted, however, 
that Miss Stanley has allowed herself to be drawn into the 
old device of a trial, Nearly all trials in English novels are 
bad ; but there is something peculiarly mild about this one. The 
retorts of the barristers to each other, their informalities, and 
the final speeches of the lawyers have a ring curiously unlike 
what we are accustomed to in courts of law. In Opal Carew, 
the governess of Greta’s sister and the real murderess of Jack, 
Miss Stanley has undertaken a task that is beyond her. Opal, 
who has a trace of black blood in her veins, is a girl of an 
indolent, intriguing, luxurious nature, at once violent and super- 
stitious. She takes advantage of Greta’s absence abroad to 
weave her toils round Jack, Greta’s betrothed, the son of her 
stepfather; but though he learns to confide in her, his love 
for Greta never wavers. When Greta jilts him for another 
man, he hangs about near home, getting news of her from Opal, 
and one day when Opal has been the witness of an accidental 
meeting between the quondam lovers and of Jack's sore she 
hurries out from her hiding-place, upbraids him, and finally stabs 
him with a little dagger which had once formed part of Greta’s 
dress for a fancy ball. On hearing the cry Greta hurries back, and 
is found by some labourers by Jack’s body with the dagger in her 
hand. Opal’s bearing at the trial is hardly consistent with her 
extreme nervousness ; but Miss Stanley in drawing her career has 
skilfully avoided the usual pitfalls of the governess of fiction, 
and has not rewarded her beyond her deserts. Little touches of 
humour here and there brighten up the gloum of the story—for 
instance, the remark concerning Opal’s cousins, that they had 
reached an age when their friends began to make their lives a 
burden to them by wondering that they did not get married, and 
the comment of the young lady, that “it would be worse when 
they left off wondering.” The men are, as usual in a lady's book, 
mere lay figures, but the tone of the whole book is natural and 
healthy, and it is pleasant reading. 

Why is it that the heroine of a sporting novel is almost invari- 
ably called Nellie? The young lady who occupies that important 
position in The Fox and the Goose is no exception to this rule, 
though, unlike the generality of her namesakes, her hunting 
exploits play no part in the book. - Racing forms the chief 
interest of the story, and people who do not race are unlikely 
to read many pages. And even the readers must be prepared 
to put up with a great deal. Mere names of horses and records 
of stakes are not enthralling, and the love affairs in which the 
varivus characters become involved have no air of reality about 
them, The style as well as the personages are vulgar; and 
sentences, such as: “ A compact, two-storied residence, was 
Laurel Hill House,” are by no means uncommon, Nellie’s aunt 
is described on page 14 as her governante (sic), and a race- 
meeting is alluded to (page 106) as “ the female-favoured Carnival 
of June.” A fair sample of the author's style may be found on 
page 143, where it is observed that “ jealousy is no offspring of 
real aflection, but a tumour of our grosser senses, that corrupts or 
disfigures when alloyed with the purer fondness of the heart.” 
After this we cannot feel surprised when Nellie writes to her 
brother, “ It’s dull enough to doing gooseberry for deluded 
lovers of my own generation, but that good-natured task when 
demanded a elders would wear down the staying powers of 
brother mine—pardon the slang—I mean the patience of Job.” 
Nellie is aptly described on page 84 as “a rake,” and a greater 
tlirt novel-readers have seldom met with. However, she reforms 
after her marriage, and attends in a praiseworthy manner to the 

family she brings into the world in a surprisingly short time. 
Her brother Fred ultimately leads to the altar his old love, who 
has so little knowledge of the customs of society that on her 
second wedding she has bridesmaids to attend her. The scene 
of the book is laid in Ireland, and the people are all Irish, but, sad 
to say, this does not make them humorous, and the many efforts 
of the author in this direction are a terrible failure. 

It is only recently, in his novel of A Prince of the Blood, that 
Mr. James Payn gave us an English lady who was preparing 
deliberately to pass her life upon a lovely island in a mysterious 
region between the Cape of Guod Hope and India, Mr. Knight, 
in his Web of Destiny, has gone even further than Mr, Payn, and 
makes a small colony of English settle in an equally beautiful 
island off the River Plate. The hero, Victor Fairlie, is beset 
during the early years of his life by a horrible apparition, a family 
inheritance, which appears at every eventful moment in his career. 
It makes itself visible before Fairlie overhears a plot for breaking 
into his neighbour's house, which he naturally tries to prevent, 
and so meets with his future bride; it is seen before Fairlie learns 
that the young lady has been whisked off to Jamaica by her in- 
dignant parent; before his ship reaches the island where they 
learn the insurrection of the negroes, and his betrothed’s consequent 
danger ; and once more, to bid him “ ety and announce 
that the time allowed for tormenting the Fairlie family had 
expired. This, it must be conceded, was pretty hard work for 
the ghost during its last few months of tenure. It is after its 
farewell appearance that Fairlie stumbles on the island near the 
River Plate which contains his lost love, who, on her voyage from 
Jamaica to England, had been miraculously blown down to these 
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latitudes and shipwrecked there. In general, when people have 
been shipwrecked for some years, they prefer returning to live in 
their native land; but, after a brief visit to England, Fairlie and 
his wife and some friends settle down in this remote spot, and 
Fairlie is elected Rajah. The whole tale has something very 
comic about it, and perhaps Fairlie was as well among his savages 
as anywhere else ; for a man who was so hopelessly devoid of tact 
as to tell a gentleman for whose daughter's hand he was asking, to 
“ keep command over his temper” was not likely to succeed in 
the ordinary business of life. 


DANTE’S COMMEDIA AND CANZONIERE.* 


HE Dean of Wells may be congratulated upon the completion 
of his labour of love. His second volume contains his trans- 
lation of the Paradiso, and of the minor poems of Dante. It also 
includes what are modestly called “ Studies ” upon the genesis and 
wth of the Commedia, upon the estimate in which Dante was 
Feld in his own and in subsequent times, in Italy and in other 
countries; and on other points of interest in connexion with the 
t poet. There is also a very full and complete index. In the 
English rendering of the Paradiso, as well as in the notes to that 
portion of the poem, the Dean’s profound and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the theology of the middle ages has given him a great 
advantage over other translators and commentators. ‘The transla- 
tion is more uniformly good than those of the Inferno and Purga- 
torio, although many lines still occur in which the force and 
simple beauty of the original is lost; and the notes are generally 
excellent. Some strange confusion, however, has been allowed to 
appear in the note to Par. 27, v. 8i, in which Dante's sudden 
and remarkable change of place in the heavens is explained as 
taking place in latitude instead of in longitude—that is, from 
south to north, instead of from east to west. None of the 
commentators, from the earliest to the latest, have found any 
serious difficulty in the passage in question. 

The allusion in Par. 28, v. 93 to the old Eastern apologue of the 
reward to be measured by the number resulting from the con- 
tinued doubling of the squares on the chess-board, hardly required 
the insertion in a note of the algebraical formula for the sum 
of a geometrical series; and in this, by-the-bye, an absurd mis- 
print has escaped correction. 

The versions from the minor poems include the whole of them, 
even those of questionable authenticity, and thus afford an oppor- 
tunity to English readers of becoming acquainted with them which 
has not previously existed. The Dean's translations are often 
more close to the original than those also made by the late 
D. G. Rossetti, but certainly they are not to the same extent satu- 
rated with the full sense of their beauty. But he has been very 
successful with Sonnet XVII. and the Canzone XIX., which are 
acknowledged as the first and best of their kind in the whole 
range of Italian poetry. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
Dean seems not to have been able to atford space for translations 
of the whole of the Vita Nuova and the Convito; for the poems 
taken from them, although accompanied by some explanation, must 
always suffer by severance from the context of narrative or dis- 
quisition to which they naturally belong. They are all the more 
beautiful when they are met with sparkling and bursting into song 
in the midst of the soil of prose from which they spring, and in 
which they have their origin. 


For students of Dante the so-called “ Studies ” will be found 
most valuable and interesting. A large quantity of material has 
been collected and arranged as it only could have been by one 
thoroughly conversant with his subject, and giving his best 
abilities and affections to the accomplishment of his work. The 
pages devoted to the discussion of the estimate in which Dante 
was held by his contemporaries and in which he has since been 
held by different nations are those which will probably be read 
with the greatest curiosity. There can be no question as to the 
enormous reputation enjoyed by Dante in his own country during 
his own life, and for the two centuries following his death. The 
Dean cites G. Villani, the chronicler of Florence, who died in 
1348, to show that for him Dante had become one of the great 
names of the city from which in his lifetime he had been expelled, 
and to which he never returned. Boccaccio lectured on the Inferno, 
and wrote an account of its author. Petrarch, much engrossed 
with Latin literature, was more tardy in recognizing Dante as the 
chief of those who wrote in the modern language of Italy. Pro- 
fessorial chairs for expounding the Commedia were founded in 
several cities, and valuable early commentaries, only recently 
printed, were written. Painters were inspired by Dante; copies 
of his poems were rapidly multiplied in manuscript, and editions 
of the Commedia were among the earliest productions of the Italian 
— and continued to be important and numerous, until the 

fluence of the Renaissance for a considerable time interfered 
with the homage previously rendered to Dante. Up to the year 
1600 there had appeared fifty-seven editions of the Commedia, 
From 1600 to 1700, incredible as it may seem, there were only 
four editions for the whole century. But the number rose again 
in the following one to as many as thirty-three editions, and it is 


* The Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri. A New Transla- 
tion, with Notes, Essays, and a Biographical Introduction. By E. H. 


Pe to trace further the restoration in Italy of Dante to his 
ue place. 

In England the knowledge of Dante is first seen in the works of 
our own earliest great poet, Chaucer ; and the Dean has quoted 
the numerous passages in his works which are obviously derived 
from his acquaintance with those of his Italian predecessor. 
Sidney, in his Defence of Poesy, mentions Dante; but there is 
nothing to show that he had been studied by Spenser. There is 
no trace of any allusion to him by Shakes ; but to Milton he 
must have been familiar. Later on the Dean notes that Boyle, 
Evelyn, and Addison travelled in Italy without even mentioning 
the name of Dante afterwards. It may be added that Johnson, 
in his Life of Milton, and in considering the sources of Paradise 
Lost, does not bestow a word upon the Commedia. Hume, in his 
summary of the poetical literature of Milton's age, selects as his 
stand of comparison with him in their several languages 
Hower, Lucretius, and Tasso, but is silent as to Dante. Warton, 
in his History of English Poetry, only introduces a mention of 
Dante to ridicule his Gothic and barbarous innovations, his child- 
ish or ludicrous conceits, and his disgusting fooleries, He con- 
cludes by giving an extract from Voltaire’s wretched version of a 
famous passage in the Inferno, and by saying that “ Dante, 
thus translated, would have had many more readers than at 
present.” There are no countries in which for the last few 
years the study of Dante has been prosecuted with more 
vigour than in England and the United States of America, 
as is testified by the great number of translations made 
since the middle of the present century, and by other still 
more important indications of interest. It was Hayley who 
first attempted an English translation of a small part of the 
Commedia, limited to the first three cantos of the Inferno, and in 
terza rima. The Dean has not been able to find it in the 
edition of Hayley’s works in 1778; but it may be seen in that of 
1788. Inthe note to the third Zpistle on Epic Poetry, which 
contains it, Hayley remarks that it is very doubtful how far a 
translation of the whole poem would be found of interest in 
England. Attention is also called to the commencing influence of 
Dante upon English art. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a head of 
Ugolino; Blake published a few illustrations from the Inferno; 
and Flaxman’s engravings of subjects from the whole Commedia 
appeared, Beautiful as these are, it is surprising to find that the 
Dean prefers them to those of Sandro Botticelli, recently photo- 
graphed at Berlin from the orizinal drawings. The number of 
translations in English is very large, and probably many per- 
sons now learn Italian solely for the purpose of being able 
to do the much better thing of reading Dante in the ori- 
ginal. Coleridge, Macaulay, Carlyle, and Lord Tennyson may be 
cited as among the foremost Englishmen upon whom a know- 
ledge of Dante has made the strongest impression; and no such 
list, however brief it may be, would be complete without in- 
cluding in it the name of Dean Church—“ il maestro di color che 
sanno,” at least in England—in the matter of Dante. 


In Italy and Germany there has been the same revival, and the 
latter country especially has contributed a vast contingent to the 
work of translation and comment. Only it must be noted that 
the greatest of all names in German literature cannot be associated 
in the way which would be gratifying with that of Dante, of whom 
Goethe said, when in Rome in 1787, that the “ Inferno was 
abominable, the Purgatorio doubtful, and the Paradiso tiresome.” 
But he was born too soon to share in the enthusiasm which 
attended the reviving glory of Dante, although of all poets, from 
his own love of physical svience, he ought to have had the largest 
sympathy with him. To the labours of Karl Witte Dean Plumptre 
does no more than justice when he says that no more complete 
instance can be cited of literary devotion to a single field of work 
than is afforded by his contributions to the study of Dante. Nor 
must be forgotten the many important publications of Scartazzini, 
nor the translation and notes by the late King of Saxony, nor the 
many other versions and commentaries due to the thoroughgoing 
industry of Germans. 


France is the country to which belongs the honour of having 
produced the earliest translation of the Commedia. Grangier’s 
version (published in 1596) has considerable merit, and is written 
in that good old language which was afterwards so cruelly 
clipped and cramped by the narrow pedantry of the French 
Academy. During the last generation many valuable additions 
to the study of Dante have been made by French scholars, among 
whom Lamennais, Labitte, and Fauriel stand foremost; nor 
should be forgotten the translation of the Inferno into old 
French, by Littré, in his latter years. 

The Dean continues strong in his belief that Dante actually 
visited England, and brings forward an additional piece of 
evidence in the curious ancient clock with moving figures, formerly 
at Glastonbury, but now belorging to Wells Cathedral, by the 
sight of which he ingeniously conceives that the simile at the end 
of Canto 10 of the Paradiso was suggested. But this, and similar 
supposed proofs, only make it the more difficult to suppose that 
Dante really ever was in England. For the more numerous and 
the more remarkable are the things which he is believed to have 
seen in this country, the more difficult it is to account for his not 
having himself made any distinct and specific mention of them, so 
~ to a no doubt as to their having been actually seen by 

imself, 


Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Vol. Il. London: Isbister & Co. | 
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THREE BOOKS CONCERNING PAINTERS. 


R. VERESTCHAGIN’S autobiographical sketches have 

been translated into English by Mr. F’. H. Peters under the 

title of Verestchagin; Painter, ier, Traveller (London: 
Richard Bentley & Son). As the author is a painter, we may be 
justified in classing his Memoirs under the above head, although 
the book contains very little about poiaiing. Mr. Verestchagin 
one in the orthodox way, with some recollections of childhood, 
and then gives an account of his travels in the Caucasus, Central 
Asia, and India. After this he comes nearer home, and deals 
with Russian questions, the Russo-Turkish war, reminiscences of 
Skobeleff and Turgenieff, and notes on travelling in Russia and 
Siberia. In his Preface the author points out one of the main 
defects of his book, when he tells the reader that he “ must 
understand that this is but a collection of notes without any pre- 
tensions to literary style—studies, not pam Dealing with 
out-of-the-way experience and treating of countries that are little 
visited, the book cannot but contain a certain amount of in- 
teresting matter. The authors—for Mrs. Verestchagin has written 
the chapters on India—have failed, however, to make it in- 
teresting or agreeable reading. Most readers must have learnt 
by weary experience that it is possible, by the three stars trick, to 
bind dis; ointed notes into an appearance of unity without taking 
the trouble to fuse them into an artistic and connected whole. 
This device has been abused in the memoirs, and especially in the 
account of India, till the reader becomes sick of so many false 
starts and unconnected paragraphs. It must be confessed, too, 
that Mr. Verestchagin does not succeed in taking one with him, 
and making one feel what he felt, and see what he saw, as he does 
in his pictures. One is sure that the most interesting and most 
characteristic points of these strange scenes and adventures have 
been left out, and that the authors have often gay de pr the 
least telling incidents and details. In India we get tired of dis- 
jointed information in phs, and a profusion of little ordi- 
nary remarks, such as “My husband shot some hares,” “My 
husband hunted here,” “ My husband made a sketch,” or “ boxed” 
somebody’s ears. On the other hand, we hear little enough of the 
working of curious customs, such as polyandry, which the authors 
must have had many opportunities of examining. By far the most 
interesting part of the book and the best written is the account of 
the Russo-Turkish war. Mr. Verestchagin bore an active part in 
many exciting scenes, such as the attack in a torpedo-boat ona 
steamer in the Danube. Having little imagination, he can make 
small use of a hint, and ware to have actually gone through an 
experience in order to be able to write about it or paint it. In 
conclusion, we must say that for reasons of our own we are pre- 


to admire the patience and " senagge 22 of any one who can 


read the whole book through 


skipping. 

Nr. Hume Nisbet's Life and Nature Studies (London: 
Low & Co.) is a rhapsody, the precise object of which it would be 
difficult to discover, and we may add painful, as that would ne- 
cessitate an attempt to penetrate the writer's meaning. This, we 
are convinced, no man will ever do; but we can recommend the 
book to those phlegmatic natures who like being gently warmed 
by the evidence of excitement in others. Many people in fo 
and fervid England, and more in foggier and fervider Sco > 
enjoy being preached at and gushed at and mystified all round, if 
only the preacher is vague and high falutin’ enough in his lan- 
guage. . Hume Nisbet's high-llown discussions on art will be 
as “ Mesopotamia ” to such persons. The author bas told us that 
he caught his flux of rhetoric from Mr. Ruskin, but we should 
have guessed it without his assistance. The malady of eloquence 
Mr. Ruskin’s robust constitution as a writer has been able to resist, 
even to turn to advantage. Some people thrive better after small-pox, 
but they have been previously vaccinated. Mr. Nisbet, however, 
has evidently absorbed the virus of Ruskinism without any pre- 
vious literary preparation, and it has run through his veins in a 
quite fatal manner. He is in the delirious stage, has lost his head, 
and no longer knows what he is saying. After a preface, a short 
introduction “ Andante in a minor key,” as they say in musical 
criticism, he thus bursts into his subject:—*“Kueeling before a 
shrine within which I have placed Nature, and at her feet 
Research, I deem it a sacred privilege to look upon Turner 
as my officiating Priest, as Turner chose Claude in his compo- 
sitions.” Now this is one of the tamest sentences in the book. 
Moreover, it has a verb in it, you know what it means, and so far 
it is quite remarkable amidst its surroundings. But then Mr, 
Nisbet was only beginning ; he was probably timid; you should 
see what he can do when he gets into what would be called the 
“ free section” in music. We recommend a description of autumn 
in the chapter “ Trees” (p. 233), and the Vision of St. John at 
Patmos (p. 145), as samples of what he can do when warmed to 
his work. The whole chapter called “ Aerial Perspective” is 
very funny in the unexpected leaps made from technical and 
dogmatic commonplace to the wildest flights of revivalist rhetoric. 
Putting aside any question of sense or taste, Mr. Nisbet's know- 

of mere grammar is quite insufficient to warrant his public 
use of the art of writing. No one would wish to be 
critical when a practical man does his best to make himself ral 
stood on his own ——. But when he attempts to pose as a 
poet and preacher he mes insufferable, and should be told so. 

Will I madden you with parallelograms ?” though sufficiently 
fanny, may be regarded as a mere weakness to which man 
Scotchmen are liable. Bat, though he refuses to madden us with 


m beginning to end without 


Lt pe pom or anything half so definite, Mr. Nisbet drives us 
wild with sentences which never reach any verb that can bring 


them into existence, or else, being born, cannot decently end, but 
become lost, after toilsome wanderings, in labyrinthine caverns of 
thought. “ Ever worshipping Nature as the first, ever holding on 
by Research as the second, ever remembering Individuality as the 
third motive of my artistic existence,” has no right to stand 
between two “a while as a paragraph it is really a little 
too inadequate. When a man cannot make the following simple 
statement in an intelligible fashion he should be too humble to 
pour out pages of high falutin’ which won't parse :— 

Of white, we have various kinds of, the oxide of lead, although flake 
white is what artists mostly use, as it is superior to the other articles of 
lead or zinc in oil—Chinese or zinc-white is useful in water colour, as it 
keeps its white better than lead, although dangerous to mix with other 
| metal tints. 

Of dashes and other resources of ir we have “ various kinds of ” 
| in this book, and they generally fail as pitiably as the one above 
in accomplishing their desperate purpose. Now this sort of pony | 
comes by no means from mere carelessness, of which there 
plenty in the spelling of proper names, &c., but from a sheer 
incompetency to express the simplest ideas in decent English. 

Grosvenor Notes, edited by Henry Blackburn (London: Chatto 
& Windus), have become so well known as they came out ae by 

ear as to require little comment when they appear in book form. 
The present collection includes catalogues of the summer exhibi- 
tions at the Grosvenor Gallery for the years 1883-4-5-6 and 7. 
The illustrations of pictures are, for the most part, the work of _ 
the artists themselves, and pretend rather to recall the originals to 
those who have seen them than to run the gauntlet of criticism as 
independent works of art. The volume cannot fail to be useful as. 
a reference books to artists, critics, and all who may be interested 
in pictures, 


NOVELS.* 


Borex in the , the magnificent title applied in days. 
of old to mighty of the East, 
“ porphyrogeniti” literally a iguratively, is an imposing 
bedine to a book, but, to be in keeping, requires a work as 
imposing as its title. Unfortunately this is scarcely the case in 
the present instance, it being neither more nor less than a silly 
nineteenth-century version of “ the lady of the Strachy” who so- 
| fired Malvolio’s imagination by her union with “the Yeoman of 
the Wardrobe.” We have the old well-worn situations and the 
| well-known puppets—the lowly-born hero and the “ porphy~ 
_ rogeniti,” concerning whose “purple” Mr. (should it not 
Miss?) Maxwell Fox entertains the most liberal ideas; the 
’aughty aristocrats, who grind the poor, insult their tradesmen and 
| their “ inferiors” generally, and never pay their debts; the 
| beautiful heroine, sold to pay off her family’s mortgages, and 
| rescued by the “man of the people,” a transcendent artisan, 
| who, with apparently no art education whatever, paints 
anonymously pictures that are at once hung on the line at 
the RA. (a liberality on the part of the “ ” of that 
much-abused body that deserves the widest publicity), and who, 
though only a weeiing Cees, contrives to raise indefinite 
thousands at little over a day’s notice ; a marvellous foreign hypnotist, 
who frightens and sets every one by the ears, till he is safely shot 
out of the wa ae fellow-Nihilist, or some such creature; all 
these and half-a-dozen other well-known figures wander 
the story, apparently for no other reason than to show how 
immeasurabl —— is the Socialistic man of the people to the 
old-fashio onservative—religiously called 
gentry. The picture the author presents of society is scarcely a 
pleasant one, and more suggestive of the pages of the Late 
Journal or the Penny Novelist than of the ordinary country-house. 
life known to commonplace mortals, The only criticism to be 
yee oo Son the Purple is that of Charles Lamb on the 
atists of the Restoration, that they describe a conventional 
world, where it would be as absurd to blame the wickedness or 
vulgarity of the characters as to arraign a sleeper for his dreams; 
and with this judgment we take our leave of a book that is a tissue. 
of theories as foolish as its facts are delusive, and which would be 
both mischievous and unwholesome if it were not utterly silly. 
Caught by the Tide, a most amusing contrast to its “ purple” 
predecessor, is a book which it would be almost impossible to take 
seriously, were it not for the naive belief, evident in every line, 
that the author has in herself and her Work (with a capital W?. 
In itself the story is not a bad one, and in more practised 
might have been made effective; but, in her anxiety to impress 
moral truths on her reader, Miss Garland overlays it with such 
platitudes and high falutin’ as to render it wearisome and not 
seldom ridiculous. The hero, who tells his tale in the first person, 
is a prig of the first water, with a talent for moral sentiments 
only second to Joseph Surface, though it is evident his author 


* Born in the Purple. By Maxwell Fox, London: Hurst & Blackett. 
1888. 
Re wie By Alison L. Garland. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
The W Road by Hook or Crook. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
Author Fast and Loose” Blackwood & 
Sons. 1 


The D the North, By E. J. Oswald, A: 
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thinks him a very fine fellow indeed. The best of his adven- 
tures is his captivity among the brigands, which is told in 
far better and more natural Eng 
an air 


Delafont is an er good young man, but he is not 
prope Tae least intentionally, and we rejoice to think that we 
are not likely to encounter him in the flesh. But what can one 


a 
inkstand, and a fire-screen,” as a commencement of furnishing for 
the home he intends sharing with the lady of his dreams? The 
eloquence of his diction is not quite in keeping with his q 
which is decidedly faulty, as the following specimens taken hap- 
hazard will show :—“I was afraid to be too pleasant, in case of 
him bringing up the subject”; “amongst we sober Italians”; 
“ his nightly engagements had kept him sober and absented him 
from the gaming-table,” &c. ; while one curious sentence at p. 208 
anent a particular view which haunts him everywhere, and con- 
trives (at least as far as wecan understand it) to lie “ amongst the 
mace (sic) on the table” of the House of Commons fairly sets any 
known rules of parsing at open defiance. The lingua franca also 
= of seem to to be funn 
anything. Brigands are not expected to speak pure Tuscan, it 
= readily be conceded, but to what language such a sentence as 
“ Mais il vendetta” can belong it would be difficult to say. To 
crown all, the legal complications, of which there are many, are 
oma par with the grammar, and, if faithfully carried out, would 
undoubtedly land next generation of Delafonts in an inter- 
minable lawsuit. Still, with all this, the book is harmless, and 
very likely to the class of readers to which it appeals (persons 
who, to copy Miss Garland’s style, like “the glamour of fiction” 
as a medium for religious sentiment) may very possibly be 


me. 
Major Griffiths’s name is sufficient tee that The Wrong 


guaran’ 
Road is not likely to follow in the lines of either Born in the 


or Caught by the Tide, and those who associate his name 
with an interestii well and often excitingly told, will 
not be disappointed in the present instance. It is yet another 
version of the efforts to discover a mysterious crime—murder 
in this case—and the secret is well enough kept to puzzle 
the reader fully as much as it does the friends and enemies 
of Colonel St. Evelyn, at any rate till well into the second 
volume, and even when the innocence of the suspected person is 
made probable, the interest is well kept up, and no one who has 
once taken it up will willingly lay Zhe Wrong Road down till 
the last page is reached. Major Griffiths knows thoroughly the 
subject he writes of, a life whose sports he has shared, and for 
whose troubles he has, at all events, a keen sympathy, even if, for- 
tunately for himself, he may have no practical experience of the 
particular kind he describes ; and in consequence his characters 
speak and act naturally and intelligibly. George Gidding, the 
soldier servant, is a capital specimen of a capital race, which pessi- 
mists tell us will ere long be as extinct as the dodo, His master, 
Colonel St. Evelyn, is scarcely so thetic a character, and the 
spiteful animosity of little Gene yndham Parker is in con- 
sequence all the more natural. By-the-bye, Major Griffiths shows 
that the old-fashioned elopement from a window and by a ladder 
is still possible in spite of electricity andsteam. The Wrong Road 
is heartily to be recommended to any one in search of a pleasant 
ery for a couple of hours’ rest and entertainment. 

Ti of the North, a romance, is yet in another style, a 
capital story for boys, and not for boys only. It belongs to 
the class of works with which Fouqué delighted his contem- 
pane fifty years ago, and Thorstein, the Norse Viking, and 

inulf, the Norman count, might well rank with the German 
writer's Thiodolf of Iceland or Folko de Montfaucon. There is 
adventure and fun enough in it to suit the youngsters, while it is 
as thoroughly wholesome in e way as the most particular 
parent or guardian can desire. m personal experience we can 
affirm that the boy to whom Christmas brings The Dragon of the 
North is not to be pitied, even should skating or other outdoor 
a be impossible,and nothing be between him and boredom 

t the adventures of the young novice of Caserta and slayer of 
the Dragon. 


SOME FAMOUS BOOKS.* 


R. SAUNDERS has set himself, or has had set to him, an 
ungrateful task. The whole of the volume before us, with 

the exception of a few connecting lines, is made up of quotations. 
The preface even begins with a quotation from Thackeray, and 
contains at least a dozen other extracts from poetry and prose, 
and all in five small of large type. If the object of this 
face is to keep the reader in the dark as to the contents of 
the rest of the book, it fully succeeds. Mr. Saunders brings 
forward a passage in which Thackeray wishes that “a secret 
history of books could be written.” He then goes on to promise 
us something of the kind. But a diligent search through his 
seven chapters fails to reveal a single circumstance relating 
to the writing and publishing of famous books which is not 
ectly well known to any one moderately learned in Eng- 
literature. Mr. Saunders’s own style, what little we have 


of it, is easy and pee but it really forms so inconsiderable 
a sy age of the whole book that it need not detain us long. 
** These notes,” says Mr, Saunders very truly, “ have been garn 

from a somewhat desultory, though extended, course of reading 
and research.” The result as a piece of li patchwork is not 
inharmonious ; and most readers will be glad to find passages 
which they may have read and forgotten long ago, Of anything 
really new or original the book is absolutely destitute; it gives no 
fresh facts as to the great authors named, nor does it add any- 
thing to our knowledge of their productions. Nevertheless, and 
with all these drawbacks, The Story of Some Famous Books is 
interesting, and essentially entitled to be described as “ light 
reading ”; for the volume is small and the print large, and we can 
open anywhere and turn forward or back as we please. The 
author's method is strictly chronological. He begins with Chaucer 
and ends with Lord Tennyson. Otherwise he has no fixed method, 
and the anecdotes he relates are not chosen with regard to the 
importance of the author of whom he is just then speaking. There 
are four pages and a half devoted to Coleridge, nearly three to 
Audubon, the American ornithologist, about three and a half to 
Byron, and no less than seven, chiefly of small-type quotation, to 
Carlyle. About Swift we have only a page, including a quotation 
from Johnson; but there is not a word about the contemporary 
effect of Gulliver’s Travels, nor any account of Swift’s relations 
with his publishers. Two anecdotes ought not to have been 
omitted. The one is about Swift’s dismissal of the servant who 
had discovered the authorship of the Drapier Letters; and the 
other is from his Journal to Stella, in which he says a certain 
bishop has read Gulliver and pronounced it a pack of lies. In the 
notes on Milton we expect something about his sale of Paradise 
Lost, and perhaps something about the first edition and its 
numerous title-pages. Under Johnson, Mr. Saunders goes at 
considerable length into the history of the Dictionary, and quotes 
the description of a Lexicographer. He also quotes the attempted 
definition of Network :—*“ Anything reticulated or decussated, at 
equal distances, with interstices between the intersections”; but 
he omits the other definition, which is said to have pleased 
Johnson himself, “a lot of square holes tied together with string.” 
Mr. Saunders quotes a curious anecdote from a magazine as to 
the origin of Longfellow’s Evangeline. The storyof the Acadians, 
and in particular of a girl who was separated from her lover, who 
passed her life waiting for him, and who found him at length 
dying in a hospital, when both were old, was told at table by a 
friend of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who wanted the author of the 
Scarlet Letter to make a novel of it. Longfellow was much 
touched by the story, and begged Hawthorne, since he was not 
going to use it himself, to let him try his hand. One cannot help 
wishing Hawthorne had treated it instead of the poet. Of Sir 
Philip Sidney and the Arcadia Mr. Saunders gives us some inte- 
resting notes, but they are very vague, if not inaccurate. He 
tells us that “a few years since there was exhibited before the 
Archeological Society at Salisbury a copy of the Arcadia,” 
This as the beginning of a story is most exasperating to an 
exact reader. “A few years since”—why not give the date? 
“The Archeological Society "—which Archeological Society ? 
There are many, not one of which bears that precise title. The 
local Society is, or was, “a few years since,” generally known as 
the Wiltshire Natural History Society, archeology being put 
second among the objects for which it was founded. Further- 
more, Mr, Saunders’s “ there was exhibited ” is in itself annoying. 
Surely he must know to whom this precious copy of the Arcadia 
belonged. But he does not tell us. It pec, | a lock of Queen 
Elizabeth’s hair and some manuscript verses by Sidney, which the 
paper stated he gave “ to the Queen on his bended knee A.D. 1573.” 
beng hair was soft and bright, of a light brown colour, inclining to 


MEMORIAL CATALOGUE OF THE FRENCH AND DUTCH 
LOAN COLLECTION.* 


N the occasion of the Exhibition at Edinburgh we described 
in two articles the room which Mr. Hamilton Bruce furnished 

with pictures of the French school of 1830 and of its Dutch 
following. This gallery is not likely to have been forgotten by 
those who saw it. A judicious and liberal choice of pictures made 
the show an exposition of what has been called the Romantic 
movement in painting. Mr. Bruce's collection, as it was certainly 
the first public illustration in land of the most important 
school of the century, unquestionably deserves some memorial and 
explanatary comment. e are glad to see that this has been 
offered effectually, and in the er form of a very handsome 
descriptive Catalogue. Mr. E. Henley has provided a fall 
preface on Romanticism, as well as separate notices of each artist. 
Messrs, W. B. Hole and P. Zilcken illustrate the principal pictures 
by drawings and etchings ; and Messrs. Constable are responsible 
for the “get up” of the book. The outer dress in which such a 
work presents itself to the world is of consequence, and this volume 
makes no beggarly appearance. Binding, lettering, paper, print- 
ing, are all of the best ; but it is in the proportion of prin page 
to margin, in the design of initial letters, headings, &c., that 
most admirable taste has been shown. The title-page is a 
of what such things should be. 


* The Story of Some Famous Books. By Frederick Saunders, London: 
Elliot Stock. 


* Memorial Cat of the French and Dutch Loan Collection, Edin- 
burgh International Exhibition, 1886. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1888. 
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Mr. Henley bas taken the right view of the task before him, 
the view imposed on him by the nature of the original K:xhibition 
in Edinburgh. He was peculiarly fitted for the work ; his tastes 
and sympathies lie with this school, and he has done much to 
direct attention to it by his conduct as editor of the Magazine 
of Art, and by such independent writings as his biographical 
notice of J. F. Millet. The school which the Exhibition illus- 
trated represents a mood of the century as thoroughly as does 
the kindred and contemporary school in literature. It has suc- 
ceeded, in fact, in expressing with artistic completeness of style 
the attitude of the modern man towards nature. The work of 
these Frenchmen was no merely tentative pioneering excursion, 
but the complete conquest of a novel sentiment, In all the arts 
aculmination was reached at this time and the labours of a century 
rounded off. This being so, Mr. Henley is justified in making 
his “ Note on Romanticism” something more than an account of 
technical processes, something wider than a mere discussion on 
painting. He has restricted himself neither to one country nor 
to one art. He has given a bird’s-eye view of Europe seething 
in the fermentation of the new idea. He alludes to the political 
and social excitements of the French Revolution and the Empire, 
considering them rather as the nurse than as the mother of 
tendencies which had their birth in earlier times, His “ Note,” in 
fact, includes some reference to every important development of 
the movement in Literature, Music, Painting, Sculpture, and the 
Theatre. Nothing so summary, so complete, and yet so short has 
been written upon the subject. Mr. Henley is ready to concede that 
too much may be made of the actual local outburst which took 

in Paris about 1830, It was a of protestation and 
revolt. He claims, however, an organic vitality for the slow, 
widespread growth which had its roots in the past century, and of 
which the fanaticism of 1830 was only one amongst the many 
fruits. Romanticism worked constructively as well as destruc- 
tively, and its principles of reform were laid down before the 
uestion became acute over the production.of Hernani at the 
éitre-Frangais in 1830, The position taken up in the “ Note” 
regarding the necessity for a new school may be gathered from a 
few fragmentary quotations. “ ... As far as art is concerned, 
the France which was handed over to the Bourbons after Waterloo 
had the look of so much dead land. As exemplified in the practice 
of the great artists of the past . . . the classic convention is in 
the highest degree admirable.” “The reverse of the medal is less 
pleasing in design. The classic convention, it is evident, is as 
easily abused as it is hard to handle with an approach to per- 
fection.” “Given a man of genius who is also a great artist, and 
we get such results as Cinna . . . given a man of talent who is 
also an eseaps Tame craftsman, we have to be content with 
the pictures of Girodet and the alexandrines of the Abbé Delille.” 
“ Classicism, in other words, lay on the arts, not like a bloom, but 
like a blight.” The pretensions of the school and the source of its 
inspiration are thus neatly indicated :—“ The poet's claim amounted 
to nothing less than the prescriptive right of every artist to be as 
lawless as Shakspeare.” 

Mr. Henley has a great deal to say about the subject-matter of 
the Romantiques of 1830. It was neither quite new nor always 
valuable. That of the literature came partly from Byron and 
Scott, that of the painting in some measure from Constable and 
other artists. In “style” and “technique,” at any rate, they 
were admirable and original. They perfected and completed the 
expression of the matter which they borrowed from every avail- 

e source ; “if all save their nical achievement were for- 
gotten, the masters of 1830 would still be remembered as great 
artists.” In confirmation of the view that the French Roman- 
tigues carried on their revolution chiefly in the wide province of 
style, we may point out that the title Romantic has often proved 
a stumbling-block to those who would comprehend the great 
French school of painting. People do not feel that these corners 
of fields and streams, with the figures of everyday pastoral life, 
are really romantic. They think of Doré; they think of sea- 
caves, spectre-haunted mountains, and enchanted forests. Now, 
though we can find a few attempts at romantie subjects, especially 
on the part of the figure painters, it was from treatment, not 
from choice of subject, that the Romantiques obtained their 
effects. Many of the classic painters chose subjects much more 
romantic ; but they treated them with conventional stiffness, with 
aclear delineation of objects, and with a balanced composition. 
The Romantiques massed their effect in broader groups, 
oe out larger silhouettes than those of separate objects. They 
took up the mysteries of air, of shadows peopled with hints, of 
the vagueness of space, of the obliteration of contours in effects 
of light. All this may be seen in the corner of a barn or in a 
hayfield as well as on an Alp, They ye og pany to look at 
nature generally with a romantic eye; they did not add much to 
the list of romantic subjects. 

Though the second of the two main divisions of the prefatory 
“Note” deals exclusively with painting, much interesting informa~ 
tion on the subject may be found in the critical and biographical 
notices of individual artists. Thirty-seven painters are thus 
separately spoken of. Oorot, Delacroix, Rousseau, Monticelli, 
Israels and James Maris perhaps with most fulness and judgment. 

Millet, Courbet, Daubigny, Decamps, Diaz, Dupré, Ingres, Jacque, 
Legros, Troyon, Vollon, and Matthew Maris are among those 
treated at some length. Mr. J. M. Swan is the only Englishman 
whose name figures in the catalogue, and the character of his 
work and the sources of his education and inspiration certainly 


These well-sketched portraits show a real understanding of the 
painters, their eo in art, and the quality of their work. 

The value of this able and spirited review of the Romantic 
tendency in all the arts, in painting especially, and in the work 
of particular artists, is greatly ohnealite the excellences of the 
accompanying illustrations. The reader will find reproductions in 
black and white from examples of nearly all the masters referred to 
in the text. By no means every one of the pictures which figured 
in the original Exhibition have been reproduced. For instance, 
there were twenty Corots, and we have two etchings and six 
sketches in the book. Mr. W. B: Hole has done the greatest 
number. Of fifteen etchings he has done eight, Mr. P. Zileken 
six, and Mr. B. J. Blommers one. All the etchings deserve praise. 
Mr. Zileken has made a great success with “ Landscape with 
Rocks” (Corot) and “Souvenir de Dordrecht” (J. Maris). As 
for Mr. Hole, in most of his contributions he has shown a really 
wonderful talent for entering into the skin of the painter he treats 
and fetching out, not “ay = sentiment, but the quality of his 
style and technique. Mr. Hole’s work is always straightforward, 
unaffected, free from tricks, and in judicious subordination to the 
manner of his model. Nothing could be simpler etching than 
“ Evening in Normandy,” and yet it gives, not only the structure 
of Corot’s picture, but much of its fascination of tone and grace of 
handling. Again, in “ Retour du Troupeau,” after Jacque, we see 
not only the drawing and effect of light, but the distribution of 
the masses and a suggestion of the bold and sketchy handling. In 
the transcripts of James Maris’s rich “Landscape: Moonlight” 
and Diaz's liquid sketch “Sunset: Autumn” we seem. to. appre- 
ciate the different brushworks of the artists without losing sight 
of more important qualities. The conversion, too, of sucha chaos 
of beautiful colour as Monticelli’s “ Ravine” into something 
sensible in black and white does Mr. Hole infinite credit: It is a 
wonder in virtue of what kind of fidelity this representation re- 
sembles an original that would seem to depend for its character 
almost entirely upon colour. 


THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS OF BARBADOS." 


T is well that we should not forget that the troubles and ani- 
mosities of the great Civil War in England were reflected in 
the territories over which she then held sway; and the history of 
Barbados at this epoch forms a curious episode, and is illustrative 
of the spirit of the times, Underlying the main question whether 
King or Commonwealth should be owledged, there was also 
another point at issue—namely, whether the colonies should be ~ 
under the control of Parliament at all. The plantations or 
colonies were originally treated as the King’s foreign dominions, 
and not as part of his Kingdom of England. As such, the King 
often granted them to a proprietor, who was invested with Roy 
wers, and these provinces virtually became counties palatine. 
Tn the time of James I, the attempt of Parliament to interfere 
in colonial matters was more than once checked as an invasion of 
the Royal pmnentre and, as business multiplied, it was 
by a Royal Commission that certain members of the King’s 
Council were nominated “ Lords Commissioners for the Plan- 
tations.” After the rupture with Charles I, the Parliament 
appointed certain members of their own body as well as to 
act as Commissioners, and in 1650 the Council of State resolyed 
that the whole Council, or any five of its members, should become 
a “ Committee for Trade and Plantations.” The Caribbee Islands 
had been originally granted by James I. to the Earl of Oarlisle, 
who, by his will, settled Barbados for the payment of his nume- 
rous debts. His son and successor about 1647 negotiated with 
Lord Willoughby, of Parham, for a lease of all the profits of the 
colony for twenty-one years; and, this being effected with the 
King’s sanction, Lord illoughby took the place of the Earl of 
Carlisle as proprietor of the colony. He did not, however, proceed 
to the island till after the execution of Charles, when, it ae 
thought important by the young King’s Councillors that 
West Indies should be held, he set sail from Holland, and arrived 
at Barbados in April 1650, where Charles II. had been already 
roclaimed king. Previous to his arrival the island had been 
ivided into factions; but Lord Willoughby, by his politic con- 
duct and administration, united all ies, except a few staunch 
and there stirred 


“independents” who removed to . up 
Parliament to action. 

In October 1650 a strong fleet was ordered to be equipped for 
“the Barbados business,” under the command of Sir George 


Ayscue; but its first task was the conquest of the Scilly Isles, 
which was duly accomplished by June 1651. In the October 
following Sir George arrived off Barbados with 7 ships mounting 
238 guns, and having over 2,000 troops on board besides seamen ; 
he was also accompanied by numerous merchant ships, both 
English and Dutch. Succeeding details have more of a local than 
a general interest; Lord Medengse. ye Awe» a strong force, and dis- 
posed his troops to advantage, and though the Admiral more than 
once effected a landing, he could not make good his position. 
Continuous messages between the two leaders, the one de- 
monstrating the hopelessness of resistance, the other breathing 
determination to uphold the cause of loyalty and duty, It is 

bable that ere long some decisive and bloody battle must 

ve been fought, had not the news of the battle of Worcester 


* The Cavaliers and Roundheads of Barbados, By N. Darnell Davis. 
“ Argosy ” Press: Georgetown, Guiana. 
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arrived, confirmed to Lord Willoughby by a letter from his wife, 
which was forwarded to him by the Admiral. These tidings 
caused the moderate party in the island again to lift up their 
heads, and to open negotiations with the fleet. Lord Willoughby 
tried to heal the breach in his own garrison, but failed; and 
finding that he could not now trust a great number of his own 
soldiers, he sent a trumpeter with a demand for a treaty. Com- 

issioners were appointed on both sides; and on January 17, 1652, 
articles were ratified which contained provisions highly honour- 
able to both parties. These articles were approved and confirmed 
by Parliament in August 1652, and remain the Charter of Bar- 
bados to this day. The third article, which decrees that “no 
taxes, customs, imposts, loans, or excise shall be laid, nor levy 
made on any the inhabitants of this island without their consent 
ina General, Assembly,” is an early instance in the government 
of the colonies of the principle of no taxation without representa- 
tion. It has been steadily adhered to by the Barbadians, and no 
specious arguments or inducements have hitherto availed to cajote 

em out of it. 

Such, in brief, is the story that Mr. Davis has to tell; but we 
do not think we can congratulate him very much on his method 
of telling it. He has drawn on the same authorities, for the most 
part, as Sir Robert Schomburgk, and has not succeeded in con- 
structing so readable a narrative from his materials as the older 
historian. From a local or antiquarian point of view, his lists of 
names are valuable; and it is interesting to note how many of 
the names of the foremost actors in these stirring scenes—such as 


_ Drax, Alleyne, Walrond, Colleton, Searle, Thornhill, Fortescue, 


&c.—are still well known in the island, either by their descendants 
or from the estates to which they have bequeathed their names. 
The book is, however, overladen with notes and disfigured with 
facetious headings to the chapters; while the mottoes aflixed to 
them are not only commonplace, but often little apposite to the 
subject-matter. 


SOME BOOKS ON IRELAND.* 


Veet many days ago in a Separatist newspaper the 
expression of a Anny that the publication of M. Philippe 
Daryl’s book on Ireland in English would put an end to all 
attempts to cite foreign writers in general, and M. Daryl in par- 
ticular, on the side of the Union. Now we ourselves, after 
reading M. Daryl’s book in French, had no doubt of its real, if 
unconscious, Unionist tendency; and we have, if anything, less 
doubt after turning it over in English since Mr. Gladstone pro- 
nounced his audacious (in the case of a less distinguished person 
it would be necessary to say his impudent) eulogy on the book as 
a contribution to the Separatist propaganda, And we should have 
supposed it absolutely impossible for any honest and intelligent 
man to read it without at once distinguishing what M. Daryl 
finds and what he brings. What he brings is no doubt in favour 
of Mr. Gladstone. He has the serene French conviction that 
anything done by — must have been wicked, and that, as 
Treland has been er English domination for a good many 
hundred years, she must have been ill treated. He knows that 
English government, education, religion, and all the rest of it are 
“ina loomp” bad; he can give, with his French faculty for 
deduction @ perte de vue, original sketches of Irish history which 
must by some curious confusion have been in Mr. Gladstone's 
amind when he described Lord Salisbury’s correct sketch of it at 
Dover the other day. He can, out of the same abundant store, 
tell us that we have only to give (what is not ours) “ the Irish 
land to the Irish tenant,” and that if we add a lump sum to enable 
him to cultivate it, all will be well, and better than well; though 
what the large number of Irishmen who do not profit by this 
generosity @ la Tupman, will say, M. Daryl does not attempt to 
t. In short, wherever matter of the general kind is con- 
cerned M. Daryl delights in setting at nought the foolish notion 
that synthetic judgments @ priori are difficult or impossible. He 
can synthesize you @ priori at once the whole past history and the 


* whole future prospects of Ireland without the least difficulty, even 


though in the first case his é posteriori knowl is so remarkabl 

that he dates Mr. Disraeli’s “three 
makes the receivers the Queen, the lord, and the farmer. That 
he covers Mr. Gladstone with praise might have been guessed from 
Mr. Gladstone’s praise of him, for ca’ me, ca’ thee is the golden 
rule of Hawarden. It is more interesting that he covers M. Thiers 
(who sent certain persons to Noumea) with abuse. 

Yet M. Daryl’s is a very valuable book for all this, and we 
Tepeat our hope, expressed some time ago, that every honest and 
intelligent man (“for another,” as George Warrington says in 

el case, the “ prescription loses its efficacy”) will read it. 

or M. Daryl is of that rather rare class of persons who, however 
they may choke their opinion with folly and falsehood, cannot 
report a fact falsely. The consequence is, that every page of his 
‘book where he tells what he has seen gives the lie to every other 
page of it where he tells what he has thought. From this book 
alone proof irrefragable might be collected of the very things 


* Ireland’s Disease. By Philippe Daryl. London: Routledge. 
A Short History of the Irish People. By A. G. Richey, Q.C., LL.D. 
Edited by R. R. LL.D. Dublin: Hodges & Figgis. London: 
Longmans & Co. 

The S the Nations—Ire!and. the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Londons Unwio. 
The Irish in Australia. By J.F. Hogan. London: Ward & Downey. 


which Mr, Gladstone and his followers deny—that in large parts 
of Ireland no rent at all can be paid by a population living in 
such a way, and that if no rent were paid ruin would result; that 
the nm ig) mee py over those who can pay and would pay if 
they were allowed; that the best landlords are as obnoxious to it 
as the worst; that the real object of the agitators is not rents of 
any fairness, but getting the land for nothing; that enmity to 


| England is, with greed, the soul of the movement. Persons who 


like to turn to M. Daryl’s fancy history, to his flattery of Mr. 
Gladstone, to his q rescriptions for the future, may quote 
him as a supporter of Parnellism; those who read his Kk 
honestly with whatever bias (for we go as far as that) will close 
it with one simple wish— 
And oh! to see the de’il gae hame 
Wi’ the National League before him! 

The late Dr. Richey, as the Fs. to this new and revised 
(but most inappropriately titled) edition of his lectures on Irish 
history reminds us, had projected a complete history of Ireland. 
There are few greater losses among the not usually much-to-be- 
bemoaned list of books that might have been. For there is at 

resent not merely not such a thing as a good book of the 
kind, but nothing that even approaches a good book; and Dr. 
Richey had not a few of the qualities required to produce a 
very good book indeed. Although he was entirely free from the 
incomprehensible craze which has always made many Irishmen, 
and now makes some Englishmen who cannot be called fools, 
assume offhand that in the long debate between England and 
Ireland the latter, or anything that called itself the latter, must 
always be in the right, he was equally free from the opposite 
error. He recognized fully, what no other historian of Ireland 
with whom we have ever met has ever recognized fully, that you 
must judge each proceeding by the general attitude of the time 
towards similar proceedings. And, though we by no means 
always agree with his conclusions, we have never detected a 
single instance in him of wresting, blinking, or garbling his pre- 
misses. His knowledge was so wide as to be very nearly ex- 
haustive, and his critical faculty (a faculty which some cele- 
brated historians seem to manage to do without) of a high 
order. From these lectures we should have expected only one 
fault that could be called at all serious in a formal history of 
his—to wit, the ible accumulation of too great a mass of 
undigested, or only partially digested, material and authorities. 
It is, however, fair to remember that in lectures originally 
intended for oral delivery, and dealing with parts only of a 
subject, a certain excess of illustrative and corroborative material 
is not wholly out of place; and that the author would probably 
have proceeded on a different scheme had he carried out his 
larger plan. Only a very small part of the present volume had 
been revised by him with a view to that plan before his death ; 
and, as put together by Dr. Kane, it is what is commonly called 
a “conglomeration”; but it is likely to be an exceedingly useful 
conglomeration. It goes no further than the plantation of Ulster, 
and it cannot be said that it is exhaustive of the subject even 
up to that date. But this, again, is a fault absolutely in- 
separable from the form which the original work took. A lecture 
is, if it is a good lecture, necessarily more concentrated on the 
special subject, as well as more neglectful of the general subject, 
than a chapter; and it has resulted from this that few reprinted 
lectures on different parts of a large matter have made good 
histories of it, This remark might seem at first adverse to Dr. 
Richey’s book. But, as it happens, we possess two chapters of his 
intended historical résumé of the whole subject, and these are 
some well sufficient to show how good the others would have 
. Dr. Richey had that complete disdainfulness of merely 
mythical history which even yet is the test, and the only test, of 
a thorough historian. It is curious how, even after the twenty 
times repeated demonstration of the failure of the methods of 
Niebuhr, some of our most famous history-writers will persist in 
writing as if any could come of the method, which may be 
thus summed up :—“ Gentlemen, the whole of this is either de- 
monstrably false or at least reposes upon a basis of equal un- 
trustworthiness. But, if you please, we will pick out some 
things, and assume that they are true, though we have no other 
evidence than that they are told by the same person who tells 
us things certainly false.” In the handling of the main 
of his subject Dr. Richey has passed over some matters which, 
if he had lived to recast his work, he would no doubt have 
discussed at greater length, and has included lengthy handling 
of others which he would no doubt have curtailed in the same 
case. The later part of his work has been more fully treated 
by Mr. Bagwell in his History of Ireland under the Tudors, 
but we are not pre to say that the fuller treatment is the 
better. On the whole, the present book is the best we know on 
the history of Ireland from the Conquest (which it would make 
Dr. Richey very angry to call a conquest, and certainly it was & 
very Irish one) to the ae = least, of the singular ex- 
periment of governing Ireland h the Kildare Geraldines. 
And even later than that period it has one, as far as we know, 
unique merit. Not one single historian, as we have urged in 
review after review, except Dr. Richey, has ever condescended to 
treat Irish history except as something wholly exceptional, and not 
to be judged by anything else that was happening in any other 
of the world. The Conquest has been treated as if there had 
no Norman conquests in France, England, Italy, and where 


not. The Colonial Government, as we may call for shortness the 
Government from the twelfth century to the sixteenth, has been 
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cand pag and, which is not an invariable consequence, has 
it 


* at least, are always very loth to say anything but good. It is 
geen ys very | y anything 


treated without a thought of comparison with other Colonial 
Governments. Men have opened the eyes of horror and the mouth 
of howling over Smerwick and Island Magee, as if there had been 
no such things as the Spanish Fury, no such a place as Magdeburg, 
no such a series of events as the French religious wars. Dr. Richey 
continuously declines to do this. He is as far as possible from 
being a pimegyrist of English rule; we hardly know an author 
who within the limits of reason has said harder things of it. But 
from the great curse of Irish history and Irish politics, the curse 
which has now swallowed up Mr. Gladstone and the Gladstonian 
party, the curse of the belief or the make-believe that Ireland and 
ish have been in the past for the worse and ought to be in 
the present for the better treated in some fashion quite different 
from the fashion in which any sane man has thought, or would 
think, of treating other people—he is conspicuously free. And, 
therefore, we +r an expression of very sincere regret that he 
did not live to do the work which he onal probably have done 
better than anyone else. 
Miss Lawless’s book has, of course, no pretensions to supply the 
which is thus left unfilled. The author has prefixed a very 


follow up with a text written in no less modest a temper, but 
at the same time with plenty of spirit, and without any fear of 
intimating a decided opinion when a decided opinion is — 
The very form of the book, however, precludes the possibility of 
iginal investigation, of elaborate discussion of doubtful points, or 
of judicial criticism of previous writers. What is wanted for a 
“Story of the Nations,” if a Story of the Nations is wanted at all, 
is, we suppose, aclear and bright narrative, based on sufficient 
acquaintance with the best general authorities, written without 
Eeieliy, and going sufficiently, but not too much, into detail. 
Lawless supplied this want remarkably well; better 
indeed we think, on the whole, than any contributor to the series. 
Her chief, if not her sole, fault is a certain haste either in origin- 
ally writing or in revising for press. It would not be impossible 
to pick out examples of very dubious grammar; and misprints, 
sometimes only to be called misprints by a little charity, are 
numerous, “ Alcansar” supplies, indeed, a bad sort of rh 
to “ Drawcansir” ; and some of the fighters at the Battle of the 
Three Kings, Stukely especially, were rather Drawcansirish. But 
still the accepted designation of the battle is Alcasar or Alcazar. 
We write “ Maltese,” but not “Galtese,” and, though we know 
what a caladium is and a palladium and e palatium, we do not 
know what a “Paladium” is; and, if it is a misprint for the 
“Il,” we are still unable to understand what is meant by calling 
Maynooth Castle “the pal{l]adium of the Geraldines.” These are 
small matters, however, can be very easily set right. No 
setting right is wanted in the more important points. The 
narrative is fluent and oa bringing out picturesque points 
without too much devoting i to them, caging most details 
that it is really important to know, and coming as near as may 
be to complete impartiality. We think, indeed, that Miss Lawless 
is not just either to Mountjoy or to Strafford; but this very fact 
ht to testify in her favour, inasmuch as it shows that she has 
striven to be just to both sides. But she can surely not know 
Mountjoy’s whole history, or she never would have called him 
unchivalrous. He was a brave soldier, one of the truest of lovers, 
one of the most loyal of subjects; and, if these three things do 
not make chivalry, the devil is in it. But Mountjoy’s name is 
only less of a red rag to sentimental Hibernian patriots than the 
names of Strafford and of Cromwell himself; and, though Miss 
Lawless has far too much sense, knowledge, and honesty to be a 
Hibernian patriot, she is sometimes a little touched with the 
amiable weakness of making too much allowance for Hibernian 
patriotism. Her book is, however, all the more valuable, as it 
cannot be accused of B. B. B. proclivities. 
Mr. Hogan’s Irish in Australia is the kind of book of which we, 


earted, as illogical, as deficient in the sense of pro- 

portion and strict accuracy, and as overflowing with generous 

clanni as Irish books not of the worst class often are. But 

it does, we doubt not, no more than justice to many worthy 

people who might miss their due meed without some such a book, 
its shortcomings can be easily forgiven. 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE.* 


the British Museum alone, according to Mr. Ashton’s little 
bibliography, twenty-two manuscripts and eighty-three 
printed editions, of various tongues and dates, form a pretty array 
of testimony to the world’s estimate of Sir John Mandeville. And 
an excellent world it was that so valued the incomparable book of 
Sir John’s “ voiage and travayle,” let Colonel Yule complain as 
he may of the very bad second Marco Polo made in the race for 
pular favour. To attribute this result to the superiority of the 
lishman in the art of lying is unjust to Marco Polo. The 
question is capable of a more philosophic settlement, without 
impugning the honesty of either writer. Two reasons induced 
Mr. Ashton to edit Mandeville ; the non-existence of a good illus- 
trated edition, and the lapse of time since the publication of a 
popular version. He desired an edition, exclusively English, that 


© The Voiage and Travayle of Sir John Maundeville Knight, Edited, 


should preserve a judicious mean between modernization destruc- 
tive of the spirit of the original, and an archaic text that might 

the uninstructed. For this purpose he required a good Eng- 
lish text with the original English woodcuts, and these he has re- 


oo from a reprint of Pynson’s unique quarto in the Grenville 
ibrary, the language of which is slightly but not injuriously mo- 
dernized. Pynson’s book, the source of Mr, Ashton’s text, is with- 


out a date, but it belongs probably to the last decade of the fifteenth 
oan. If anything could revive the ancient popularity of Sir 
John Mandeville it is Mr. Ashton’s volume, with its excellent text, 
its ample, perhaps too abundant, annotation, and the admirable 
facsimile reproductions by the editor of the original curious wood- 
cuts. The neglect of Sir John Mandeville in these days of much 
reprinting is not a little astonishing. Mr. Ashton inclines rather 
to mercy than justice when he describes previous modern versions 
as “bald in the extreme,” and we entirely agree with him in re- 
garding a reprint without the woodcuts as altogether undesir- 
able. Mr. Ashton’s book is anything but bald. Most readers will 
find its annotation excessive, though the editor may urge that 
this, if an error, is excusable in a book intended to be “read by 
all.” Much, however, depends upon what is a fair estimate of 
the average intelligence of “all who read” and are likely to be 
attracted to the book. Among them, we imagine, would be none 
who does not possess some acquaintance with Elizabethan or pre- 
Shakspearian literature. There should be no need to i 
such common words as “ lewde,” “ fell,” “ deme,” “* Alkaron”; or 
geographical references like “ Cesarye Phylyp,” “Gabaon and 
Rama,” “Cedron,” “ Acheldemack, that is to say the field of 
bloude.” “The prophet Machabe” surely requires no note, and no 
reader of Chaucer wants the key to “the kingdom of Surry.” 
Numerous other instances might be cited where the context 
clearly relieves the odd spelling of the necessity for annotation. 
On the other hand, there are occasional demands upon Mr. 
Ashton’s ingenuity and scholarship with which he not 
complied. 

If the neglect of Sir John Mandeville be ising, more ex- 
traordinary is the general misapprehension of his book. He has 
become himself something of a reproach among the many who 
know his name and not his work. He is, indeed, nothing but a 
name to a multitude—a name proverbially associated with an 
unenviable distinction, a name which ignorant prejudice and the 
stupidity of dullards have visited with gross injustice, making it 
synonymous with lying, and his book a mere collection of fables 
ven Mr. Ashton, who does excellently in his 


and impostures. 
Introduction by attempting to rescue the good knight and his 
work from the shadowy limbo to which they have long been con- 


fined, is content to leave his reputation with the reader, doing 
nothing to re-establish the bona of his chronicles. Intent on the 
attractive task of proving that Mandeville lived and wrote and 
died, Mr. Ashton is silent anent the very considerable evidence in 
the book itself of the author's virtuous moderation and trathful- 
ness, Something in this direction was certainly to be expected ina 
eee edition to be read by all, though for our part we must con- 
ess an indifference to the inquisitorial = now active among 
critics. That Sir John Mandeville was born at St. Albans as 
he declares, and was buried at Lidge, as seems probable, we 
care neither to affirm nor to deny. Such matters enter not into 
the mone of true belief. But that he was the author of 
his own book, and a man of great and honesty, and a most 
fascinating writer, are sufficing elementary tenets of our faith. 
Nevertheless, to return to our position, it is a pity Mr. Ashton 
should not have clearly distinguished, in the interests of his 
readers, between the veracity of the author and the verity of his 
book. He repeats nothing but a dangerous half-truth when he 
asserts, “‘ No one who reads the book can altogether trust his 
absolute verity.” Again, he says he was led to edit a good text 
“dearly loving Sir John Mandeville, in spite of his romancing,” 
which is as if one should love something in spite of that which 

its very salt of virtue. There yet remains good reason for dis- 
crimination here, even if Mr. Ashton meant by “ romancing” only 
the tissue of old wives’ tales common throughout Europe at the 
time, which forms but a portion of Mandeville’s book. No more 
than this, we hope, is inferred by Colonel Yule when he spoke of 
the “lying wonders” of our traveller. And what does this 
amount to? No more than this, that if Sir John Mandeville 
lied, he lied with Herodotus and = He merely repeated 
marvels more or less generally received by everybody in Europe, 
When there is a sound reason for doubt, who can be more 
persuasively candid and cautious? We would that all tra- 
vellers been as scrupulous and one-half as entertaining. 
When he describes the ruined Paradise of Eden does he 
declare with hand on heart it is not of his own brave seeing ? 
His love of wonders is but portion of his romantic and genial 
nature, not uncommon in an of faith. Even when he deals 
with miracles and saintly relics, though it is in the spirit of a 
devout Catholic, his regard for truth is yey nee as when he 
remarks of the lege: history of John the Baptist, “ Some say 
that Saincte Jhon's hedde is at Amiens, in Pycardy, and some 

it is Sainte John’s head the byshop. I wot not, but to God ite 
knowne.” His topography and geography are really excellent 
if we consider the times he lived in. All those portions of 
his voyage that treat of the Holy Land, “of Jericho and 
other things,” of the “way towards Hierusalem,” “a little 

Adam and Eve,” and how “ thorow the wildernesse” one may 
to the sea that “casteth out a thing that men call aspatum 


Eese 


Pickering & Chatto. 


great pieces as a horse,” together with the greater part of 


_ fane quibbles of tedious commentators and scientific geographers. 


“ gold to Sir Francis Drake, and relics of Drake are preserved there. 
‘ The central tower of the church still stands, and “ its arches may 


“in saying that Camden states that Sir Francis was born “of mean 
ts. 


\ points out that he was undoubtedly entitled to use the “ wyvern, 
\eadenced with a mullet,” as a descendant from the house of which 
® Bernard Drake of Ash was then the head, and he, therefore, 
‘appears to think that Camden must have called his parents 
‘4mean” on account of their poverty. He forgets that Camden 
wrote in Latin, and that mediocris is not to be translated by 
mean” in the sense that the word commonly bears now. 
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Scriptural illustrations, are but little removed from the very 
explicit and interesting experiences of later travellers, such as the 
ingenious and learned Dr. Shaw. The exactitude required of an 
in Barbary and Palestine is of quite 
another measure that expected of Sir John Mandeville, and 
‘is absolutely independent of the writer’s veracity. And so is it 
with Marco Polo and Mandeville. The world of the former was 
much larger ; knowledge was much less restricted. Yet it would 
_ not be hard to decide who is the greater romancer, in the corrupt 
sense of the word, from a comparison of Marco Polo’s account of 
Manzi and the Englishman’s chapter on the “Kingdom called 
Maney,” or of Mandeville’s description of the “dry tree” and 
Marco Polo’s arbre sec. Marco Polo saw these and other wonders, 
such as the rope-climbing juggler who vanished in the heavens, 
while Mandeville reports them for the most part from pore. 
Apart from the vaguer Orient which he somewhat riotously 
depicted, we may generally trust Mandeville, not doubting that 
he relates personal experiences, when he expressly says so, as in 
the adventure with the “Soudan” of Babylon and the great 
prince’s daughter whom he might have wed for his apostasy. 

As we, like Mr. Ashton, love Sir John Mandeville, it were much 
more pleasurable to deal with his book in another spirit than that 
dictated by the limitations of a popular edition. t the duty, 
though painful, is imperative. Far more easy and delightful 
would it be to roam through “antres vast and deserts idle,” or in 
the realms of Prester John or the Great Can, tasting the true 
romance which isthe very soul of the book, undisturbed by the pro- 


‘These joys are free to the wise readers of Mr. Ashton’s edition. 
With a good and quaint text we have even quainter illustrations. 
‘Both demand grateful recognition, as together they form a most 
admirable book and by far the best edition available to the English 
- reader, The woodcutsin the text and an appendix of illustrations 
from other sources are marvellously graphic, It would be diffi- 
indeed, to = illustrative force 
rence to the text. © man roasting “ agaynst 
‘sonne”; Abraham and Isaac at the altar, with a ready ram like 
‘a child’s toy the figure of that noble beast of chace, the 
‘Pampeon ; the unutterable drawing of the dragon of Satha; the 
pleasing and unashamed natives of Lamory—these are but a few 
examples of warm fancy and spirited execution. Here is a 
, t Judas, delivered of his soul by a winged devil whose face 
as the face of a mild and spectacled doctor in philosophy. A 
variant in the appendix shows a white devil with a blackened face 
‘and claw-hammer feet. As for the folk with eyes on their 
‘shoulders, the man with the great foot, the dog-headed people, 
‘the irresistible two-headed goose, and the man whose one eye is 
‘in “the middest of his front ”—these grotesques defy translation 
into language, except the lan of Mandeville. The journal 
“of Odoricus, the Minorite friar, whom Mr. Ashton rightly regards 
~as the probable “ felawe” of Mandeville’s voyage, though in the 
‘main iterative, is included by the editor. 


DEVONSHIRE PARISHES.* 


“PF\HIS volume contains notes on the antiquities and family 
‘Uk history of fourteen of the twenty-eight parishes of the Arch- 
‘deaconry of Totnes that will be included in the complete work. 
‘Mr. Worthy treats his subject, on the whole, in a scholarly 

fashion, for the most part gives references to his authorities, and 
e nts the results of his investigations in a clear and business- 
‘like form. Each parish is dealt with in a single chapter, a short 
‘account is given of its general history, the church and any other 
‘ buildings of interest are described fairly, though with no evidences 
‘of special architectural knowledge, and the genealogies and for- 

tunes of the families of the principal landowners are carefully 
°drawn out. The chapter on Bickleigh contains the history of the 
“family of Colonel Slanning, one of “ the four wheels of Charles's 
\wain,” who fell at the siege of Bristol in 1643. Under the head- 
‘ings “ Walkhampton ” and “ Buckland Monachorum ” we have a 
“careful piece of genealogical work on the descendants of Gilbert, 
- Count of Eu, a kinsman and one of the guardians of the Conqueror 
in his childhood, from whom came the first line of the Earls of 
“Devon. Buckland has, however, associations of wider interest even 
than the deeds of the turbulent Earl Baldwin, who held Exeter 
“Castle so long against Stephen, and of whom, by the way, more 
‘taight have been told than will be found here ; for the Abbey of 
“Buckland was granted to Sir Richard Grenville, who turned the 
“¢hurch ‘into a dwelling-house, and after his heroic death, it was 


be seen in a room in the upper part of the dwelling.” Mr. Worthy 
falls into a common error, first, we believe, exposed by Dr. Drake, 


He knows that Drake was a gentleman by birth, for he 


suffered by translation in this instance. 
is perfect, but this should certainly have a career in the 


Excellent as his work generally is on all purely local matters, he 
does not exercise the same care when dealing with general history 
as he does on questions of small account. It is to 
in the pages of a genealogist, . Worthy shoul ve 
known better than to accept the silly story about the love of 
Matilda for Brihtric, and the sprete injuria forme that is said to 
have caused the -ruin of the rich Englishman. Moreover, though 
the wife of Duncan of Scotland was the kinswoman (consanguinea) 
of Siward, she was not, as far as we know, his “daughter,” and 
Macbeth certainly did not fall in battle with the earl, for he was 
not slain until about three years after Siward’s death. The name 
of Judhel, lord of Totnes, ought to have shown that he was not a 
“ Norman,” and a writer on West-country antiquities should have 
seen that the settlement of Breton adventurers in a Celtic district 
of the conquered land—for Judhel was not the only man of his 
race that held lands in Devonshire—is a point worth noting. 
The local antiquary is always over-prone to believe that the town 
or village on which he is writing was the scene of events of 
national importance, and Mr. Worthy puzzles us by announcing 
that, “ according to William of Malmesbury and others,” William 
Rufus sailed from Dartmouth in 1099 to avenge the loss of Le 
Mans, and so was “ proehy following his favourite pastime 
on Dartmoor” when he heard that Helias had made himself 

master of the city. This statement possibly comes from a corrupt 
following of some county historian, who referred to William of 
Malmesbury as the authority for the Red King’s saying on the 
occasion, and imported Dartmouth into the story out of ‘his own 

imagination; for William of Malmesbury does not mention 
Dartmouth, Orderic says that the King was at Clarendon and was 
going forth to hunt in the New Forest when he heard the news, 

and we learn from Wace and Gaimar that he sailed from South- 

ampton. Carelessness of this kind is likely to make the reader 

distrust Mr, Worthy’s work on matters about which it is not 

so easy to test his acc , such as the genealogy of county 

families. We believe that this would be unjust to him, and that 

he has spared no pains to be accurate about the genealogical 

questions that immediately concern his subject. He would, how- 

ever, do well to remember that the local historian cannot afford 

to neglect the sources of English history. In preparing his 

second volume he should also be more vigilant in correcting for 

press, 


NEW PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 


= first number of the new serial, Men and Women of the 
Day (Bentley & Son) supplies a full assurance that the 
caricaturists are not to have field of popular portraiture to 
themselves, which Hp aay, | be said to have long enjoyed, seeing 
how little removed from intentional travesty are many of the 
cheap process reproductions from photographs of well-known per- 
sons that appear in the illustrated press. The new venture is of 
a comprehensive kind. It aims at the production of a complete 
gallery of portraits by Mr. Herbert d of distinguished 
persons of every professicn or calling, accompanied by brief bio- 

phical notices, The first instalment compri rtraits of 
Lord Hartington, Miss Mary Anderson, and Cardinal Newman, 
Excellent as likenesses, these photographs are of remarkable 
technical quality. They may be retained with the letterpress for 
binding, or detached for framing—a purpose to which they are 
admirably adapted, as they measure some ten inches by seven, & 
scale that realizes the happy mean between littleness and excess. 
To judge from the portrait of Miss Mary Anderson, actors and 
actresses will be represented in Men and Women of the Day not 
as they appear on the boards or in the effulgence of artificial 
light, but like good ordinary folk in honest daylight. This 
sound rule ought to be rigidly followed if the promise of vigour 
and veracity of presentment notable in these first examples is to 
be fulfilled to the end. 
From Messrs, Gladwell Brothers we have received two effective 
etchings by Mr. Ralph Piercy, after Mr. Parsons-Norman, whose 
studies in landscape of the Norfolk Broads are tolerably familiar to 
visitors to those inland waters. “The Landing Stage, Ormsby 
Broad,” is a skilful rendering of foliage and water, under the 
brisk influence of breeze and sunshine. The foreground, with 
its impending trees, and wooden landing flecked with sun and 
shadow, is noteworthy for the sound reticence of the artist's treat- 
ment of detail. The companion plate, “ Fritton Broad,” if less 
spirited and less expressive in line, the charm of fresh- 
ness to be looked for in an impression derived directly from nature, 

rom the Typographic Etching Company we have a reproduc- 
tion of a landscape by P. H. Emerson—» hayfeld or harvesting— 
by a process that seems allied to photo-engraving rather than to 
etching, yet possessing decided individuality, and capable of 
effects of light and atmosphere which the present example shows 
ay be suggestive and pleasing. Here the figures of the labourers 

the laden wain are realized with considerable fidelity to the 
conditions of light and air that constitute a vague glimmeri 
environment. The charm of tranquillity that belongs to 
diffused light and spacious windless e y~ can scarcely have 

© process yet inv: 


* Devonshire Parishes. By Charles Worthy, Esq., late H.M. 82nd | that will command attention. 


ter; William Pollard & Co, London: 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HOSE who have heard of actions and rumours of actions by 

M. Guy de Maupassant in reference to the preface of his 
Pierre et Jean (1) may be surprised and perhaps disappointed to 
find it nothing but an exercise in purely literary criticism ; in fact, 
a repetition of the old Hugonian plea that the artist is not to have 
rules prescribed to him, but is only bound to furnish good work 
on his own specification, if we may use the building term. M. de 
Maupassant not show himself quite so deft a critic as he is a 
poet and novelist ; but that matters little. Indeed, his chief 

is for Realism, not as it is, but asagainst Analysis, and in that 
quarrel, as Colonel Talbot says in Waverley, we are quite content to 
say “ Fight dog, fight bear.” The novel to which this dissertation is 
fixed is quite another matter, and is the most ambitious effort M. 
Maupassant has yet made. Except that its donnée turns on the 
inevitable adultery (which is, however, twenty years old), there 
is nothing of the usual objection to the author's work in it, and 
there is not a situation, and hardly an expression, “ calculated to 


the modest retirement so dear to the French bourgeois at Havre, 
suddenly learns that a fortune has been left by an old Parisian 
friend to the second son, a promising, steadygoing, rather chuckle- 
headed lawyer. The elder son, who has far ter talents but 
is something of a rolling stone, is at first only a little envious 
of his brother’s good luck in money, and a little jealous of 
certain other good luck in love which it seems likely to give 
him. But these feelings are crystallized suddenly into a much 
more terrible passion by the suggestion independently made to 
him in chance phrases by an old Polish chemist and by a girl 
at a brasserie, that this singular windfall shows a criminal re- 
lation between his mother and the testator. The whole central 
part of the book is devoted to showing how this notion—too 
true a one, as the reader guesses—works like poison in Pierre’s 
brain, and embitters his life, till at last he breaks out in a 
frantic burst of denunciation addressed to his brother and heard 
by the unfortunate woman. This is practically the end of the 
book ; for Pierre’s exile as a doctor on board ship, leaving the 
placid Jean to rather discreditable prosperity, is a mere post- 
script. The earlier part of the volume requires a certain amount 
of attention to fix the reader’s interest; but, this once fixed, 
the result is not doubtful. Detached passages of description are 
in M. de Maupassant’s best way, and some of them—the Channel 
fog and Pierre’s night sojourn on the breakwater during it, the 
prawn hunt, and others—show realism at its best, and might be 
used as a text to contrast with M, Zola’s attempts in the same line. 
The mere writing is excellent; indeed, none of the younger 
Frenchmen can touch M. de Maupassant there. Some of the 
minor characters, especially Mme. Rosémilly, Jean’s bride, may be 
thought to be left rather too much in outline, and the mother 
wants a few more touches to set her quite “right.” But Pierre, 
the central figure, is completely and admirably made out; and, 
on the whole, we have no hesitation in pronouncing Pierre et 
Jean the strongest French novel since Julia de Tréceur, if not 
since Madame Bovary. 
M. Liégeard’s Céte d'azur (2) isa slightly belated Christmas book 

of elaborate composition, describing the Riviera from Marseilles to 
Genoa. M. Liégeard, we really think, is the most “ coruscating ” 
writer with whom we have the honour of being acquainted. 
Imagine Mr. Sala sewn into the skin of Mr. Symonds, Mr. 
Frederick a Siamesely yoked to Professor Dowden, and you 
shall hardly be prepared from all the four for such a wealth of 
adjective and allusion, such a perennial stream of metaphor and 
periphrasis, as M. Liégeard produces. A steam-engine is a 
Hippogriff of fire”; when a new cathedral is opened “ La 
France catholique, oriflammes [where is she going to get 
them ?] au vent, viendra s’agenouiller devant le is de ses onze 
cha ” But M. Liégeard—a — in which he has the advan- 
tage of most of our adjective-spillers—does not seem to take him- 
self too seriously, and is lively, which cannot be said of any one 
mentioned above, except Mr. Sala. As for the illustrations of the 
ony rd could hardly be better, and form a complete gallery of 

trict. 


Of the two books before us, there is not much to say about M. 
Calais’s exercise book (3), which is adapted toa particular grammar 
_e of Eve and Baudiss), and consists merely of collections of 

ort sentences, with lo extracts below. These last appear to 
have been—though we do not positively know that they are— 
translated from the French, whieh we do not think a plan ; 
but this isa matter of opinion. M. Fasnacht’s book (4) is very 
geet. Its title led us to fear that most detestable thing, a “key”; 

ut it has none of the objectionable features of that abomination, 
and might with great advantage be put into pupils’ own hands. 
The remarks on pronunciation, celia on the mute “e” and on 
liaisons, are about the best we have seen, and the section of 
“synonyms” (or rather of equivocal terms) is excellent. 


(2) Pierre et Jean. Par Guy de Maupassant. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(2) La cétedazur. Par Stephen Liégeard. Paris: Quantin. 
x Wellington College French Exercises, By A.1. Calais. London: 
(4) The Teacher's Companion to Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


nature of Mr. Edmund Gurney’s reprinted on. 
disputed questions in ethics and art—TZertium Quid (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.)—is tolerably well indicated by the title. 
Not that Mr. Gurney, as an intermediary between extreme vie 
invariably suggests a peaceful solution of the questions discuss 
by indicating an acceptable va media to hot disputants, Ranging 
between hostile camps in an ill-explored debatable land, he 
be said to harass both parties alike in his essay on Wagner 
Wagnerism, and leaves the reader in an uncomfortable incertitude. 
This indeterminate character was perhaps to be predicated of the 
essays from the title, though the object of a writer who engages 
two combatants simultaneously might well have been a little more 
deadly. A triangular duel is impossible in controversy and un- 
satisfactory in any circumstances. Mr. Gurney assists at sundry 
duels, not as a second, but asa third. He enjoys the power a. 
selecting weapons, assigni itions, placing his men; 
shows in exercising these pleasing 
prerogatives, there is necessarily a good deal of unreality in the 
—— That he makesa shrewd thrust now and again must 
conceded, especially when he comes between Mr. Matthew 
Arnold and Mr. Alfred Austin, though we feel that neither of 
these critics shows his genuine cunning of fence, being incapacitated 
by the peculiar conditions of the game. hus there is little blood- 
shed, and things remain much as they were, 


A fund of anecdote might reasonably be looked for in 
Dr. G. B. Hill’s Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson (Oxford; 
Clarendon Press), though this alphabetical selection is skilfully com- 


piled and forms a useful book for reference. The half of such a book 
might have been arranged under the heading “ Anecdote,” Sonat 
it would in this case have lost its distinctive form, which pleasantly 
recalls the amusing Poetical Dictionary of a hundred years ago. 
Mindful of the wit and wisdom of Johnson's story of the lady and 
the grotto, we have searched Dr. Hill’s dictionary of Johnsoniana 
for the heads “ Grotto” and “ Toad” only to be disappointed, 
Possibly the anecdote is included, like many others, equally peat. 
It is curious how frequently a first consultation of books of this 
class proves useless, 
To turn to a new edition of The Court of Session Garland 
(Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) is a not unnatural transition, if 
for the contributions of the Boswells of Auchinleck to 
storehouse of legal skits and parodies, This is a well-printed 
volume, with exhaustive annotation. 
Samantha at Saratoga (Sampson Low & Oo.) ogee to be 

“ brilliant, humorous tale-off” of Society at fashionable 
American watering-place by “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” who relates 
how she and her husband left their rural retreat at Jonesville and 

i “ @ young man with long i some pimpley on 
the face,” calls the “most noted spah on this continent,” The spell- 
ing employed by the author is suggestive of Artemus Ward; the 
style recalls Mrs. Brown not a little, with a flavour of vulgarity 
that is quite original. The innocence of these two elderly pro- 
vincials is almost as amazing as the author's notions of humour, 
To mistake a statue in a public park, or the figure of Aunt Sally 
in the well-known game, for living persons may possibly appear 
fresh and irresistible humour in a young and vigorous oan = 
America. Most people even in that high-toned land will probably 
think it is not humorous, but rather stupid, and decidedly vulgar 
in Samantha Allen to say of her error concerning the statue, “ she 
wuzn't a live, meat woman, but a statute.” There is humour in 
Miss Holley’s sketches of Saratoga fashions, but it is very thinly 
laid out in some four hundred , and marred by passages even 
more deplorable than these. It is incredible that a good and 
thoroughly human specimen of the American woman and an in- 
experienced rustic should parody a well-known Scriptural text as 
she does in the chapter on “ Dog-Worship” (p. 278). Mr. Opper’s 
drawings are frequently full of smartness and point, the slighter 


sketches clever. 
To judge from the thrilling experiences narrated in Brooke 
Anstruther’s Two Tales Told by a Sensitive (Edinburgh: Grant & 


Son), it must be exceedingly trying to be a“ Sensitive ” or to be con- 
nected with a person so mysteriously gifted. People who already 
fear to become the thrall of some subtle-souled mesmerist, or 
believe in premonitions and “airy tongues” that hint of discover- 
able secrets, may snatch a fearful joy and establish their faith by 
reading this little book. 

The Theatre Annual, edited by Mr. Clement Scott (Stage 
Office), comprises a variety of short stories, verses, and reminis- 
cences by actors and actresses, the last of which are especially 
appropriate at the present season. The contents of the mis- 

are the work of many hands, and as full of brightness 
and diversion as of variety. The = — a lyrical 
interlude, arranged in scenes; a graceful romance for children, 
told in stanzas of melodious form and dainty fancy. A sto 
the late Mr. Palgrave Simpson should attract a multitude of 
readers, In addition there may be mentioned stories by Mrs, 
Bernard Beere, Miss Grace Hawthorne, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr, 
Harry Nicholls; the lyrics from the Ballad-Monger; a patter 
song by Mr. Charles Collette; and several short papers by 
members of the profession that are certain to interest an ing’ 


tive public. 
We have received Zhe Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, an 


historical study, by E. D. Warfield (Putnam’s Sons); Dr, Dorner’s 
System of Christian Ethics, translated by Professor 0. M, Mead, 
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D.D., and the Rev. R. T. Cunningham (Edinburgh: Clark) ; 
Vision | “2 Passion; and Other Poems, by T. Folliott 
ily’s Birds, illustrated by F. Dadd (S.P.C.K.) ; 


Rath Croghan, by M. L. O'Byrne (Dublin: Gill); The 
Gold Fields Revisited, by E P. Mathers (Durban: Davis) ; Burns’s 
Letters, “Camelot Series” (Scott); From Kitchen to Garret, by 

J. E. Panton (Ward & Downey); Taken In, by “ Hopeful 
Allen); W. Stephens’s Educational List and Directory, 1887-8 
. Low & Co.); Snowdrop and Between Dead Lips, by J. E. 
dock (Wyman); For the Right, from the German of Karl 
Emil Franzos (Clarke); The Silver Trout, &c., by Sir Randal 
Roberts (Allen), and, in the “ World’s Workers” series (Cassell 
& Co.), Sarah Robinson, &c., by E. M. Tomkinson, and Thomas 

A, Edison, by S. F. B. Morse. 

sand Other 


CONTENTS OF 1,681, JANUARY 14, 1888: 


Lord Salisbury at Liverpool—The New Constitution—* Your "—The Anarchy 
in Lewis—The Raid on Bourgas—The Club Train—Mr. Wilfrid Blunat—The 
Consular Quarrel at Florence—Actor and Author—Some Naval Matters— 
Literary Sturdy Beggars—' Professors—The School for Detectives— 

Odium Grimthorpianum—The Political Prospect. 


Alpine Forestry—Half-Hours with Sir George Treve 
against Snakes and Wild Beasts—Board of Trade 
miums for Sires—Homerstotle—Two Plays at the Haymarket—The Crown 
Prince—Lawyers in Parliament—Bonamy The Groves of Hawarden. 


Lord Justice Bowen’s Virgil—Novels and Tales—The Solomon Islands—Dean Colet 
—Decisive Battles since Waterloo—The Mammoth and the Flood—Aucassin 
et Nicolette—A Treatise on Dancing—The Victoria Pickwick—Biographies of 
bef aa the Home of the Aryas—New Music—French Literature— New Books 

prints. 


—Coffee—Campaigning 
urns—The Queen's Pre- 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Horton House, Northam; (the seat of Sir Goonge 7. Gunaias, Bart.), about one mile from 
— orton Station on the Railway, and about six miles from 


me (Orosby 
Lockwood W. G. | 
Griffith Wighy & Long); A Lay of a Cannibal Island, by J. G. 
Watts ( 


Tale, illustrated by Laura Troubridge 
Griffith, Farran, & Co.); Eight Tales of Fairyland, by Louise 

Poirez (Field & Tuer); Ourselves and our Neighbours, by 
L. C. Moulton (Ward & Downey); and Free Rum on the Congo, 
Go) T. Hornday (Chicago : Women’s Temperance Publishing 
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ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK, & OO., 

will include in the SALE by AUCTION of the Household Furniture, Pictures, and 

in- and out-door effects =e the premiows as above, on Monday, February 6, and five 

followi days, the VALUABLE HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, CLASSICAL 

LIBRARY, inclusive of Voyages, Travels, and General Literature, Books of Rare Prints, &c. 
5,000 volumes, which will be offered on the fifth and sixth days of Sale. 

ch) =y be obtained of Mr. John katy Son 9 College 

Messrs. Fladgate & Solicitors, 40 Craven Street, Strand, 

Farebrother, Ellis, k, & 39 Fleet Street, Temple Bar, and 1s 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, — The 
COUNCIL earnestly appeal for DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The YEAR CLOSED with a DEFICIT of OVER £6,000. Bankers ; Messrs. Drummond, 
49 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 
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EPPS’S 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


AN INVENTION TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING. 


THE AMERICAN 
CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL. 


‘ A CONVENIENT FORM OF CURE BY INHALATION OF COLD IN 
THE HEAD, &c, 


NO HOUSEHOLD SHOULD BE WITHOUT THIS INFALLIBLE REMEDY. 


AMERICAN 
DEAFNESS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and all Diseases 
CARBOLIC of the Head, Throat, and Langs, ‘The Carbolic Smoke 
as extensively or the five years in 

SMOKE BALL {Anerica with the most gratifying result. 

It is a combination of soluble ingredients, which are put up in a little ball, 
about an inch in diameter. These ingredients are all of a very healing character, 
and are so light that they readily dissolve in the atmosphere. The smoke acts as 
a disinfectant upon the mucous membranes where the air cells exist, healing 
a oe The effect of the Carbolic Smoke is felt in a moment after 
inhaling it. 

In connexion with the Carbolic Smoke Ball 


THE DEBELLATOR 


Gives instant Relief, Cures INCIPIENT CONSUMP- 
TION, COUGHS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, CATARRH, 


This is absolutely necessary in the successful treatment and cure of Chronic 
Diseases of the Head, Throat, and Lungs. 

CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL AND DEBELLATOR Package sent by Post to 
any part of the Kingdom for 10s. Address, THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO. 
151 Regent Street, London, W. 

A FREE TEST is offered to every one who will call at our Consulting Room at 
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HYDE PARK HOTEL, W. 
OVERLOOKING THE PARK. 


RE-OPENED after structural improvements. 
RE-FURNISHED under New Proprietor. 
Telegrams—“MANAGEMENT, LONDON.” 
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How the Home was Won Back, by Mrs. Reaney (Nisbet); Be 
Lectures, edited by G. St. Clair (Kegan Paul & Co.); The e. * 
Brunswick Succession, by Percy M. Thornton (Ridgway) ; Letters PO = 
t os to Malthus, edited by James Bonar (Oxford: Clarendon 
); Liberty and Liberalism, by Bruce Smith (Longmans) ; oo h 
: Literary Sketches, by H. 8. Salt (Sonnenschein); Liberty and 
logical Society, Part II. 1885-7 (Triibner & Co.) ; Divine and 
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